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p Wote Book. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





HE post of Director of the Art 
Department of the World’s Fair, 
it seems probable will not be 
given to a New Yorker, after all. 
Mr. Marquand has declined it, 
and I am credibly informed that 
the various New York artists 
whose claims for the position 
have been respectively consid- 
ered have all been objected to 
on the ground of lacking suffi- 
cient national reputation. “ If 
we choose an artist,” it is argued 
by the Art Commission, “ he 
should have a world-wide fame, 
and we have no such man.” 





Then, gentlemen, why not give 
up the idea of an artist and of a man forthe post? Trya 
woman. Your own Sarah Hallowell was the first choice 
of -The Art Amateur, and she is so still. Certainly she 
has done more for the art education of Chicago, and the 
West generally, than all your millionaires who have been 
buying costly old masters and exhibiting them at the 
Art Institute. She is a good judge of modern pictures, 
has remarkable executive ability, and is on the most 
friendly relations with artists at home and abroad. If 
she is not given the first post in the Art Department, I 
hope that she may at least be given the second place in 
authority, whatever it may be called. In the mean time, 
Mr. Hutchinson is the candidate of many persons of in- 
fluence, both East and West. Ifa Chicago man and a 
layman must be chosen, no one more deserving of the 
honor could be found. It is thought unlikely, however, 
that Mr. Hutchinson would accept the post. 

* * * 

THE curious story reaches me from Paris that Mr. 
Chauchard, to whom Boussod, Valadon & Co. sold 
Millet’s “‘ Wood-cutters,” which was in the Mary J. Mor- 
gan sale, is to sue them for damages, on the ground that 
the picture has been repainted. Truly, a remarkable 
complaint from the owner of “The Angelus!” What 
would the experts say as to the repainting of ¢/a/ picture, 
if they should be asked to testify? Mr. Frederick L. 
Ames, of Boston, bought the Morgan picture, and Bous- 
sod, Valadon & Co. got it from him on “a deal,” I am 
told. The firm say that they might not object to take 
back the picture from Mr. Chauchard, but that they 
would not do so on the plea that it had been repainted ; 
for that they deny. 

+. * 

A WELL-KNOWN picture buyer lately sent me for criti- 
cism a painting which he had bought for a “ Rousseau.” 
He had paid a large price for it. Some friends of his, he 
said, had expressed doubts about its genuineness. I had 
none myself. Stripped of its gorgeous frame, glass and 
plush-lined shadow-box, it cut a sorry figure. The land- 
scape it represented abounded in Dutch windmills, 
Rousseau never painted in Holland; but of course “a 
little thing like that” would not disturb the enterprising 
Brooklyn “collector” from whose auction sale, in New 
York, about a year ago, this curious panel passed into the 
gentleman’s possession. 

+, * 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to me as follows : 

‘* Why does Montezuma always refer to the American Art 
Association in quotation marks, as if that were not the real name 
of the proprietors of the American Art galleries ? Are they not 
regularly incorporated under the laws of the State, and therefore 
legally entitled to the name ?” 


Legally, Mr. Sutton, Mr. Kirby and Mr. Robertson 
undoubtedly have a perfect right to call themselves 
“The American Art Association,’’ or by any other 
name under which they may choose to be incorporated. 
My objection—which dates from the time the name 
was adopted—is that the name misleads the public. In 
the first place, it in no way suggests the fact that it is 
simply the business designation of two dealers and an 
auctioneer who sells for them ; and, secondly, it does 
convey the idea that this mere business firm is one of 
the regular art societies for the exhibition and sale of 
American pictures, like, for instance, the Society of 
American Artists, with which it is constantly confounded 
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by out-of-town correspondents of The Art Amateur. 
Many of the artists saw, from the beginning, the danger 
of recognizing an “ art association” of this character ; 
but at the time it was formed there happened to bea 
bitter feud between some of the older men of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and some of the younger 
painters—notably those of the Society of American Ar- 
tists—and the shrewd proprietors of the new and ad- 
mirably appointed American Art galleries saw their 
opportunity to widen the breach and turn it to their own 
profit. Everything was done to induce disaffected ar- 
tists to exhibit there instead of at the Academy, and the 
Society of American Artists doubled the mystification 
of the public, on account of a certain resemblance in 
the names of the two concerns, by holding one of its ex- 
hibitions at the American Art galleries. From that 
time forward it is hardly too much to say that so far, at 
least, as the great majority of the out-of-town public is 
concerned, the Society of American artists merged its 
identity into that of “The American Art Association.” 
Then came the “ Prize Fund” scheme for the purchase, 
for Art Museums and similar public institutions, of cer- 
tain approved American paintings which sheuld be ex- 
hibited each year at the American Art galleries, and in 
connection with this were medals and honorable men- 
tions. I have never been able to understand how 
American artists of reputation could have been willing 
to compete for such queer honors. But undoubtedly 
many did compete for them; not only leading members 
of the Society of American Artists, but also prominent 
members of the National Academy of Design. This 
made the recognition of “The American Art Associa- 
tion” complete, and if it has affected injuriously the 
regular societies for the exhibition and sale of American 
pictures, the artists belonging to those societies have 
nobody to blame but themselves, 


" 
i * 


IT wasa great day of triumph for “ The American Art 
Association” triumvirate, and it isnot surprising if it turn- 
edtheir heads. The proudest of the three was Mr. Kirby 
—honest “Tom” Kirby, the auctioneer. He who used 
to be grateful for his commission for selling the pic- 
tures of the humblest member of the Academy now sat 
in gloomy abstraction at his desk, on an imposing 
dais, in the office of the American Art galleries, and 
spoke with haughty condescension of the entire establish- 
ment “across the way’’"—the National Academy of De- 
sign, to wit—which he did not seem to doubt he could 
wipe out at any moment its existence as a rival should 
cease to be to his personal advantage. Many of the 
artists undoubtedly felt his power. I do not mean only 
those as yet unknown to fame, whom I have seen stand- 
ing, hat in hand, waiting for his recognition as entitled 
to the freedom of some exhibition in progress, but 
men of position whose names are familiar to us all. 

+ * 

WHILE not the owner of either a collection of “old 
masters” or one of rare books, Mr. J. W. Ellsworth, of 
Chicago, has the splendid Rembrandt, “ Dr. Tulp,” and 
the famous Gutenberg Bible for which he has just 
paid $14,500 at the Ives sale. Either possession would 
give him a name in the art world, Besides, he has a 
representative gallery of American pictures and a fine 
collection of Oriental porcelains. All these possessions 
are now displayed in the Chicago Art Institute. 

* * 

Wy is it, I wonder, that any picture which can be 
shown to come from an English nobleman’s collection 
—especially a duke’s—is supposed by the average 
American to be something beyond reproach? Most of 
the private collections of the English nobility abound in 
bad pictures. They are weeded every now and then for 
the benefit of American connoisseurs, whom the deal- 
ers swear to secrecy as to the source of these treasures. 

* * * 

ROBERT FLEURY, Detaille, Vibert, Bouguereau, Saint- 
Pierre and Leblant, named by the Société des Artistes 
Frargais” as a committee to study the question of the 
alteration of pigments and the best method to guar- 
antee paintings against change and decay, seem to be 
of opinion that encaustic painting, as practised by the 
ancients, is the safest method. Over twenty works of 
two thousand years of age and upward are in The 
Louvre and in the National Gallery of England and the 
British Museum, which are held to have suffered noth- 
ing from mere lapse of time. The portraits recently 
dug up in Egypt are executed on wood in this manner. 
The cclors, mixed with wax, with or without a little 


turpentine or copal varnish, are kept melted over hot 
water, and are blended and worked with hot irons. 
They thus sink into the wood or other substance on 
which they are spread, and are said to be proof—even 
though classed as fugitive in oils—against atmospheric 
influences. The effect is decidedly Impressionistic—to 
use a newly coined term ; but it takes ages to get it. 
+2 
* 

A PAINTING by Meissonier, which hereafter may be 
looked for in vain by the cataloguers, is ‘‘ The Smoker,” 
which at the W. T. Blodgett sale, in 1876, brought 
$4500. It was intended io send it to Paris, but it went 
down on the Ville du Havre—or was it the Ville de Paris 
which was lost about that time ? 


‘ 


AMONG the new pictures bought by the Duke of 
Marlboroug’ for his palace of Blenheim is Mr. George 
Hitchcock’s famous “ Tulip Garden.” His Grace shows 
much sense in replacing by good modern pictures the 
Raphael and other “old masters” he could not afford 
to keep. That it is not merely as a compliment to his 
American wife that he buys American paintings will be 
easily believed by those who read his capital essay on 
modern art, which appeared in The Nineteenth Century 
a few months ago, It showed him to be a well-informed 
and discriminating critic. 

‘ * 

AN interesting point as to the pecuniary value of an 
unsolicited advertisement is likely to come before the 
Nebraska courts before long. The Omaha Art Exhibi- 
tion Association refuses point blank to compensate 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., who ask for $18,000 for 
the damages done to their beautiful Bouguereau, “ The 
Return of Spring, 
account of the nudity of the figures, an overzealous 


which, it will be remembered, on 


young moralist found it his sacred duty to criticise with 
a heavy chair, which he banged against the unfortunate 
canvas. The O. A. E. A. double S claims that, so far 
from having decreased the value of the painting, the 
pious act of this admirable young man has greatly in- 
creased it by reason of the advertisement it has given it. 
+ * 

IT is reported that there is to be a change in the firm 
known as “ The American Art Association.” It might 
be well to change the name at the same time. 


* * 
* 


OF the quantities of Dutch silver to be found in all 
curiosity shops very little is of old date. It is so well 
understood that most of the beer-jugs encrusted with 
medals, coffee-pots with flat spouts, round soup-tureens, 
goblets with wind-mills, knives with curved handles like 
yataghans, and little playthings of all sorts, mugs, fry- 
ing-pans, gridirons, chests of drawers and the like, are 
of modern fabrication, that no one has yet thought it 
worth while to study the subject seriously. Yet the 
Dutch of a century ago were richer in silverware than 
any other nation, and it may well be that genuine old 
pieces are occasionally to be had for small prices. The 
great collectors disdain Dutch silver, but the man who 
will make it a special study may have almost a clear 
field, and may make a name among amateurs. 


K K 
* 


THERE is a certain Mr. Gross, an Adsatian broker in 
pictures, well known “out West,” who seems to make a 
specialty of *‘ Corots,” for which he often gets as much 
as $3000 apiece. He says that he makes sales in places 
where such a thing as a real oil painting was never 
seen before his arrival. One can easily believe this. 


* * 
7. 


IT is odd how much satisfaction picture buyers get 
from the mere fact that a painting that has come into 
their possession has been owned by such or such a per- 
son. They never seem to ask why he parted with it. 
There is a certain dealer in Paris who scld some falsely 
attributed and comparatively worthless old paintings to 
Prince Demidoff, who, when he discovered that he had 
been imposed on, forced him to take them back. This 
wily old gentleman has made money by doing so, for he 
has since sold the pictures at greatly enhanced prices 
on the strength of the fact that “ came from the Prince 
Demidoff collection.” Some of them are in this country. 

* - ¥ 

THERE is a lady in Boston who owns many pictures 
—some of them fine—who is especially proud of an 
enormous “ Corot” in the style of the famous ‘ Orphe- 
us,” for which she is said to have paid $18,000, The 
dealer who sold her the painting told her that it came 
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from the famous Dutch Fop Smit collection. He told 
the truth. The Corot has been often seen in Mr. Smit’s 
house. Did the lady ever have the curiosity to find out, 
however, why Mr. Smit parted with the picture ? 

* A * 

SPEAKING of Mr. Fop Smit reminds me that Millet’s 
famous painting, “ La Veillée” (for which the charcoal 
drawing which forms the frontispiece of The Art Ama- 
teur this month was probably the original study), is one 
of the gems of the gallery of that fortunate art collector. 

* ms * 

AN esteemed connoisseur of this city writes to me 
that he thinks me mistaken in connecting the Durand- 
Ruel “ Triumph of Religion,” by Rubens, with the eu- 
logistic notice in Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné. There 
is no reason to doubt it is the artist’s finished study for 
the larger painting of the same name, and the model 
Mr. Mad- 
razzo, director of the Museum of Madrid, sold it to 


from which a colossal tapestry was worked. 


Thiers, the famous statesman, from whom it passed to 
the Duchess de Bauffremont, who sold it to Mr. War- 
neck, a well-known Paris connoisseur, who, in turn, sold 
it to Mr. Durand-Ruel. It is rare that a painting whol- 
ly by Rubens is found with so clear a record and so 
well preserved as this glorious little masterpiece. 

+ * 

ANOTHER correspondent writes as follows : 

‘*In your ‘ Note Book’ the little ‘ Triumph of the Church,’ 
now in possession of Mr. J. H. Wade, Jr., of Cleveland, is men- 
tioned with due praise. Perhaps the writer will be interested to 
know that another picture of that series, ‘The Triumph of 
When 
Rubens’ widow sold his pictures, Mr. Van Roide, a banker at 


Christianity over Paganism,’ is also in this country. 


Antwerp, purchased the original picture, on copper (344¢ by 27}¢ 
inches), esteeming it especially valuable as being. entirely by the 
hand of the great master, while the large picture painted from 
it by his pupils was sent to Philip the Fourth of Spain, who had 
commissioned Rubens to paint a series of nine. In the Van 
Roide gallery it remained until the year 1870, when it was pur- 
chased by Miss Elizabeth Hatheway, of Solon, Cortland County, 
N. Y. 


sent to Spain were destroyed or not when theconvent of Loches, 


It is not known to this writer whether all of the series 


where they were placed by the Conde Duca, Olivares, when pre- 
sented to him by the king, was burned during the Peninsular 
War. 
from the large picture. An artist who has studied the little 


Both Bolswert and Ragot engraved this picture, the latter 


‘Triumph of Christianity over Paganism’ pronounces it ‘ an epit- 
ome of Rubens’ excellences.’” 
*.* 

A GREAT influx from Europe of doubtful and third 
or fourth-rate “ old masters” has followed, as I prognos- 
ticated, in the train of the few first-class old paintings of 
which Mr. Schaus’s importation of ‘‘ Le Doreur” was the 
pioneer. Nearly every steamer from Italy now brings 
its contingent ; for although the paintings are chiefly of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools—which happen to be 
in vogue—it is from Italy that there come just now most 
of these coveted but intrinsically valueless “ master- 
pieces."” They are sometimes copies by pupils of the 
masters whose names they bear; sometimes they are 
originals by these pupils ; more generally they are merely 
“of the school of” the respective masters; most fre- 
quently they are unblushing modern forgeries. The 
best of them are to be bought at auction sales for two 
to three hundred dollars apiece. 


—to use the commercial phrase, which is so appropriate 


It is for this article 


—that our American connoisseurs are paying their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars. 


* * 
* 


AS a rule, the pictures have no pedigree whatever, 
and the dealer resorts to the old device of mystery to 
enhance the value of his goods. The surprising thing 
is that it usually succeeds. Shrewd business men, who 
would at once suspect something wrong, and very nat- 
urally, too, if told that they could buy a certain bale of 
dry goods or an invoice of wine on desirable terms, 
but that they must not ask whose warehouse it came 
from, swallow complacently the picture-dealer’s as- 
surance that this masterpiece or that has come straight 
from a great nobleman’s collection, but “ the family part 
with it only on condition that their ownership in the 
matter remain Of course there 
might be such a case; but it is so rare that it amounts 


an absolute secret.” 


to nomore than the exception which popularly is sup- 
posed to make a rule. 
generally solve the mystery for himself. 


In that case the buyer could 
Smith’s Cat- 
alogue Raisonné and other books known to collectors, 
with few omissions, record the particulars concerning 
every even respectable picture by certain masters. Some 
old accepted attributions have been changed, it is true, of 
late years, to the enhanced reputation of hitherto com- 
paratively obscure painters; but, broadly speaking, the 
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pictures themselves have been known. Now and then, 
to be sure, one reads of the discovery of some master- 
piece hitherto unheard of; but I venture to affirm that 
the man who makes the discovery is never the inspired 
tourist who starts out bright and early before breakfast 
and visits old junk-shops for the express purpose. 

* * 

To “look a gift horse in the mouth” is proverbially 
ungracious, and what more disagreeable office could 
there be than that of criticising the public gifts of the 
respected president of the Metropolitan Museum? But 
surely it is a positive duty to warn art students that the 
attributions to three at 
ters” lately sent there are absurd. 


least of the seven “old mas- 
The 
sketch attributed to Rembrandt has all the appearance 


landscape 


of being genuine ; in its way it is characteristic, and it 
is an interesting addition to our examples of that master. 
The portraits attributed to Franz Hals may possibly be 
by him, but they are not characteristic of any style of 
his work that Ihave seen. Of the two, the woman is by 
The “ Moroni,” the * Holbein,” 
and the “ Metzu” are worthless even as suggesting the 


far the better painted. 
art of either one of those painters. I have seen in some 
museums in Europe authenticated examples of Cuyp 
that are worse than the Museum’s new acquisition bear 
ing his name; but the fact does not console me when 
I look at this painting, stiff in handling, harsh in color, 
and devoid of atmosphere, and try to reconcile such 
drawbacks with the recollection that Cuyp has been 
aptly named “ the Dutch Claude.” 
* * ~ 

IT is stated triumphantly by The Herald that the 
seven pictures ‘‘ cost the donor some $80,000,” as _ if 
that were a great price. ‘ The addition of these works 
to the Marquand Gallery increases the number of old 
masters presented to the Museum by that generous and 
enlightened benefactor to the number of half a hundred,” 

Alas! that 
We keep on adding to the trash 


that journal remarks. is what makes the 
outlook so hopeless. 
already in the Museum, and there is no one to stay the 
hand of the “ generous and enlightened benefactor.” 


* * 
+ 


VERILY the ways of the average picture buyer are 
beyond all understanding. Among the assets of the 
Allen Thorndyke Rice 


supposed to be by Vandyke, Rubens, Greuze and other 


estate were several paintings 


“old masters.” Expert opinion was taken, and the family, 
being informed that the pictures were only copies, had 
them advertised with due reserve as to attribution. Never- 

For the 
That 
about the price paid at the Rothan sale in Paris last 


theless, they brought absurdly high prices. 
“ Greuze,” for instance, $2200 was paid. was 
year for a genuine example of the painter. 

* * 

SOME of the New York newspapers give a great deal 
of space to artists and their pictures, but it does not 
appear that either the artist or Art gains much by the 
uncritical praise which, as a rule, accompanies the badly 
printed sketches that form the chief attraction of these 
broadsides. Probably no one has been written up in 
this manner more than Mr. Chase. His magnificent 
studio, with its wealth of bric-d-brac, has been described 
and illustrated again and again. Does he believe, I 
wonder, that it all ever led to the sale of one of his pic- 
tures? Certainly, it did not save his work from slaughter 
at auction the other night. Advertising is profitable 
will be the answer ; why not, then, in such a case as this ? 

* * * 

THE reason may be found partly in the flippant im- 
pertinence that characterizes most of these illustrated 
newspaper articles, which must inevitably rob the person 
The 


average reader comes to regard such articles as he 


*‘honored” by them of the respect of the reader. 


would a newspaper puff of a circus show; only he con 
siders the artist and his studio such a very poor show 
The 
editor, of course, only thinks about them as so much 


that he does not give them a second thought. 


decoration for the pages of his journal for the time 
being. He would be quite willing to devote the same 
space to the details of a murder or a suicide, or to the 
exploitation of the abbreviated costume of a burlesque 
actress or ballet dancer. It is all the same to him if it 
only will interest that unspeakably vulgar wretch—the 
average reader. The following Sunday, it may suit the 
editor’s fancy to lampoon the artist he previously praised. 
** 

HERE is a specimen of several columns, of the same 

sort, from The World, comparing the art-of Mr. Chase 


with that of somebody called “ Becker,” who “ paints 
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your portrait while you wait,” for fifty. cents. I give it 
as a curiosity of the American journalism of to-day. 
Imagine, if you can, such a production printed in Lon- 
don or Paris and levelled against, say, the President of the 
Royal Academy or of the Société des Artistes Francais 


‘* Becker 1s as much a master of art as is Chase, and, like him, 
is chiefly distinguished for * quick brilliancy,’ or perhaps the term 
‘brilliant quickness’ better fits his genius. He has the dash and 
vivid coloring of Chase, and asa clever technician he gets there 
with both hands. His palette is bigger than Chase's by a full 
yard, and he can slap color on a canvas with more speed and 
better aim than the other master. The difference between them 
is that where Recker puts his paint on the canvas in fresh, pure 
new colors and gives to his pictures the aspect of pleasant nature, 
Chase just takes the scrapings of his palette and smears them 
on, and asks his devotees to admire the result. Both pictures 
have feeling and strong pictorial qualities, yet the price of Beck- 
er’s is $5 and Chase's $500.” 

x «* 


THE proposed exhibition of paintings by American ar- 
tists in the Paris galleries of Mr. Durand-Ruel from 
about June Ist to July 15th is taking form. Mr. Chase 
has wisely declined to appoint a committee of invitation 
to artists to participate, and has left this rather delicate 
office to the promoter of the enterprise, As only a hun- 
dred and fifty pictures can be hung, the list of partici 
Mr. Durand-Ruel, 


however, seems to desire sincerely to have a display that 


pants must necessarily be restricted. 


shall represent the best of all schools of American art. 


* * 
* 


Mr. THOMAS B. CLARK} 
business as a dealer in objects of Oriental and ancient 
Greek art. He has sent Mr. 
Herter Brothers, to China to buy 


has gone definitely into 

Runge, formerly with 
for him, and alto- 
gether it looks as if he intends to make matters interest- 
Mr. Clarke tells me that he will have 


no show rooms, and, contrary to general report, he will 


ing for the trade. 


not deal in pictures, except as agent for the work of his 


friend, Mr. George Inness. About a year ago he sold 


b 


color and blue-and 


his admirable collection of single 
white porcelains to Mr. Henry Graves, of Orange, N. J. 


+ * 
+ 


My esteemed contemporary of The Collector quotes 
approvingly from My Note Book and the reminiscences of 
past New York picture sales which were given in The 
Amateur last 
It is hard 


Art Courier supplement to The Art 
month ; but he wants more of the same kind. 
to please everybody. 
think, on the other hand, that The Art Amateur tells too 
recall the 
philosopher who exclaimed : “‘ You see what I drink, 
“You 
see what I print; but you little suspect what I could, 
MONTEZUMA, 


Some persons, I grieve to learn, 


much. To these I would protest of the 


but you do not know my thirst.””. I might say: 


but do not print.” 
THE SLAUGHTER OF MR, CHASES PICTURES, 


WHATEVER may be one’s individual preferences as 
to schools or styles of painting, there can be no doubt 
in the minds of persons with any intelligence in art mat- 
ters that the recent slaughter at auction of Mr. William 
M. Chase’s collection of sixty-seven pictures and sketches 
in oils and pastels was a public scandal. If it were 
only as President of the Society of American Artists 
the most progressive of our societies of painters—and 
as a man known throughout the United States as a rep- 
resentative American artist, he would have reason 
enough to feel deeply hurt at the indifference of picture- 
buyers. But, apart from these considerations, the work 
he exhibited at the Fifth Avenue Art galleries was, for 
the most part, excellent—certainly immeasurably supe- 
rior, from any standpoint of art, to almost any other 
collection of the work of an American painter that has 
been offered for sale there this year. It included ex- 
amples of all the styles which Mr. Chase has, at various 
times, affected. ‘A Mysterious Corner,” evidently of 
some street in an old German town, tall, gloomy houses 
with blood on the doorstep of one of them, showed the 
careful work and melodramatic imagination of the 
Munich student. A masterly still life, “ Venetian Fish,” 
in which the slippery bodies of a huge skate and some 
eels are wonderfully well rendered, was of a somewhat 
later period. Some time after his return to New York, 
Mr. Chase began to drift from his acquired German 
style, and to develop a distinct style of his own, Fora 


Whistler and 


other Impressionists, but latterly he has been boldly and 


time he was somewhat influenced by 
consistently original, seeking his subjects in the neigh- 
borhood of New York City, and painting them without 
regard to the conventions of any school. Of this last 


style, some of the most attractive examples were little 
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studies along the Brooklyn docks, in the Navy Yard, and 
the Wallabout basin. Some landscapes from the strange 
region, as picturesque in its way as anything in Holland 
or Normandy, between Prospect Park and the city of 
Brooklyn, might indeed suggest to our wandering land- 
scape artists that they should not keep their eyes her- 
metically sealed while in their own country. ‘The “ Land- 
scape,” No. 10, for instance, of a weedy field with dis- 
tant rows of trees; No. 13, “ Hills Back of Brooklyn,” 
cut through and terraced by man, and again channelled 
and carved and clothed with grass by nature, showed a 
physiognomy that is all their own. Views of Coney 
Island beach and piers, of the Hackensack River, of 
Long Island roads and gardens, and bits of Prospect 
Park scenery had the charm of life-like portraits, so true 
were they to the localities represented. As a very clever 
painter of figures, Mr. Chase is fond of introducing them 
in his landscapes. Indeed, in some of those under con- 
sideration they took the principal place, as in his very 
beautiful group of a young mother and her children, 
“By the Sea-shore.” Numerous portraits and full- 
length figure subjects, and some excellent studies of still 
life and flowers, proved him to be one of the most ver- 
satile of our artists. The general impression made by 
the exhibition on all whose opinion he might care to 
have was excellent. Let him, then, go on undismayed 
by this recent show of public apathy and ignorance. 


THE sketches in oil and pastel of Mr. J. H. Twacht- 
man, shown at Wonderlich’s gallery during the past 
month, constituted one of the most interesting special 
exhibitions of the season. The painter’s talent is alto- 
gether peculiar, but is also sincere and refined, and 
shows no lack of training. No one has more success- 
fully caught the spirit of American landscape; yet few 
painters, out of Japan, have ever been more given to 
abstracting the quaint essence of a scene and ignoring 
all that a vulgar realist would think it necessary to 
include. Twelve of the sketches were in oils, several 
of them being snow scenes of extraordinary brilliancy. 
“Snow in Sunlight” and “ The Barn—Winter,” were 
among the best. Thescene is the same in both—a rocky 
bit of ground on the confines of a small wood, with a 
yellow barn in the middle distance. Nothing could be 
more prosaic as to its association, yet the painter has ob- 
tained from it two studies, which may be compared for 
poetic feeling to Whittier’s “Snow-Bound.” The 
changes of the shadows on the snow make them two 
different pictures. Other excellent snow scenes are 
‘‘The Hemlock Pool” and “ Miossehassety Falls,” and 
summer light and color are treated with equal success 
in “ The Farm-House” and “ The Hay-Stack.” A blue- 
gray river scene, with wharfs and boats ; a summer wood 
interior, fuli of various sunny greens, “The Brook in 
the Woods,” “ The Farmer’s House” and “ View from 
the Orchard,” seemed to us the finest of the pastels. 
But it was difficult to choose where all was of such ex- 
cellence. The certainty of the painter’s touch was most 
remarkable in several sketches of wild flowers, of appar- 
ently the slightest description, yet recognizable at a 
glance. A sketch of two little girls, ‘“ Marjorie and 
Elsie,” had qualities of style which we should hardly 
know where else to look for in an American painter. 





THE seven illustrations to Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” 
by Mr. T. Moran, shown at the late exhibition of works 
in black and white by members of the Salmagundi Club, 
would be the most noticeable of the exhibits were it not 
that they are of old date and afford no criterion of the 
artist’s present inclinations. They are very clever, some- 
what theatrical, and recall Turner and Doré about 
equally. The reproductive arts were only passably well 
represented, wood-engraving by Mr. E. Heinemann and 
etching by Messrs. Chas. F. W. Meilatz and Alexander 
Schilling. The best pen-and-ink drawings exhibited 
were some studies of animals, by Mr. W. H. Drake. 
Mr. Charles Volkinar’s large landscape, ‘A Pastoral,” 
and Mr. Henry P. Smith’s stormy sea, ‘In the 
Roaring Forties,’ were the most important works of 
their kind. There were but few attractive drawings of 
the figure. Mr. C. Y. Turner’s “ November,” a young 
widow waiting at a stile, for her second love, who does 
not come, and Mr, Stanley Middleton’s “Study from 
Nature” of a girl carrying water, were, perhaps, the 


best. Mr. W. H. Shelton’s “Farmer from Calf-Killer 
Creek ” on horseback, with a corn-cob pipe in his mouth, 
and Mr. G. W. Kemble’s “Sketches in the South” of 
negroes’ heads—old men, old women and pickaninnies— 
were very good as humorous character studies. 
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A*“WILLIAM BLAKE” EXHIBITION. 





ht HE exhibition of books, 
a water-colors, etchings 
pa and engravings by Will- 
iam Blake, at the Art 
Museum, Boston, is one 
that cannot be over- 
* looked by students of 
that strange genius. It 
is quite as important, if 
not more so, than the 
Blake collection shown 
in the same institution 
about ten years ago, 
which was made mem- 
. orable by the  contri- 
butions of Mrs. Alexander Gilchrist. The peculiar 
feature of this exhibition is its display of those curi- 
ous books in the unique production of which Blake 
was his own poet and illustrator as well as _print- 
er. The owner of a goodly number of these treasures, 
Mr. E. W. Hooper, has been good enough to allow the 
books to be taken apart, so that they can be shown page 
by page, except where the leaves are printed on both 
sides. Even if one were permitted to handle these rare 
volumes he could not so fully enjoy the study of their 
contents as when the leaves are spread out side by side 
on a flat surface. In this way one may here peruse and 
become thoroughly acquainted with those deliciously 
naive and tender “Songs of Innocence,” the suggestive 
“Songs of Experience,” the curious and significant 
“Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” the mystical and en- 
igmatic “ Book of Ihel,” the wild “ America, a Proph- 
ecy,” in which our War of Independence is conducted by 
vast mythic beings, the pendant to this, “Europe, a 
Prophecy,” and the utterly crazy but magnificently il- 
lustrated “ First Book of Urizen,” besides the miniature 
booklet, “ There is no Natural Religion,’’ a crude essay 
in original philosophy. These books were made on an 
economic plan, devised because Blake had not the means 
wherewith to publish them. He conceived the expedient 
(in a dream or “ vision”) of using a sort of engraving 
for both words and illustrations. His verse was written, 
and the outlines of the designs and marginal embellish- 
ments were sketched in some varnish or other medium 
impervious to the acid, which was allowed to eat off all the 
rest of the plate, thus leaving a sort of stereotype. The 
pages printed from such plates were individually 
colored by hand with more or less variety and success 
in detail and tints. This work is not remarkably well 
done, but it is all Blake’s own, which makes it the more 
interesting. Neither is the method itself anything that 
required supernatural revelation, though it is character- 
istic of his fervid genius that he believed it came that way 
to him. Besides these books there are colored prints 
here which the catalogue (the work, by the way, of the 
curator of the print department, Mr. S. R. Koehler) 
explains to have been produced simply by taking a rough 
print on paper of a design done in strong and thick 
strokes before the color could dry. The blur and the 
“accidents” thus effected were often very enticing, and 
with Blake of course passed for mystic rapture or in- 
spiration. The collection is also rich in water-colors, 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton and Dr. Charles E. 
West having contributed from their rich stores several 
of the original sketches from which some of the most 
extraordinary designs of Blake were afterward made. 
There are, besides, some engravings from designs by 
Blake, executed by the usual methods, including the 
great plate of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Pilgrims,” owned 
by Mr.H.E.Scudder ; also engravings from other designs, 
and engravings by others after Blake’s own. A collec- 
tion of portraits of Blake enriches the exhibition, and the 
fine catalogue, with its bibliography and chronological 
index, makes the whole a most interesting and instruc- 
tive event for lovers of William Blake. 








THE SALE OF THE IVES COLLECTIONS. 





THE six days’ auction at the American Art Galleries 
of the Oriental art objects belonging to Mr. Brayton Ives 
brought $151,558, which, added to the receipts for his 
books and manuscripts, described on another page, gives 
a total of nearly $276,000. In the opinion of the dealers 
and of the collectors generally this is considered a suc- 
cessful sale. . On the net result, Mr. Ives has not got 
back all the money he spent on his collection; but, as 
a friend of his puts it, he “has had lots of fun” in form- 
ing and in enjoying it. 

There was a profit on nearly all the porcelains of 
cabinet size, but the loss on a few of the important large 
pieces more than counterbalanced it. As a rule, there 
were about ten bidders for a cabinet piece to four for one 
of the large objects, which is a fair indication of the inter- 
est shown. New buyers—and there were several—begin 
by acquiring a few small objects in single colors for deco- 
rative purposes. In the single colors the reds, turquoises, 
yellows and greens sold best. The blacks and the pur- 
ples hung; so did the whites. The greatest loss on all 
the porcelains was on the decorated pieces. In this 
class only one or two of the important large objects 
showed a profit. 

Among the blue-and-white objects the prizes were 
carried off by Mr. Bishop, Mr. Garland and Mr. Graves. 
Mr. Garland—who bought through Duveen—got the 
superb hawthorn jar with cover, No. 33, for $2000. 
The cover probably is newe~ thar. the piece. Mr. Bishop 
paid $1475 for No. 46, the notable ovoid semi-egg- 
shell vase (16x74), with orange-peel surface, deco- 
rated with a lady standing by a lion. It cost Mr. 
Ives, who bought it from Herter Brothers, $1800. It 
has been rumored since the sale that this vase is not of 
the Yung-Ching period, and that it was made “not a 
hundred miles from Canton.” ‘The answer is that Mr. 
Baumgarten bought it of Mr. Marquis, of Paris, whose 
reputation as a connoisseur and gentleman is beyond 
reproach. Mr. Sampson had a bargain in the soft- 
paste beaker, No. 58 (9x6), at $375. It cost Mr. Ives 
between $800 and $900. Mr. Oastler paid $630 for the 
rice grain bowl, No. 613, which cost $1200. Mr. Graves 
paid $650 for the blue and white globular body and 
trumpet-necked, semi-eggshell, soft paste vase, No. 51 
(111gx7). At the William Mann sale it brought $600. 

Mr. Dana bought, through Mr. Laffan, for $225, the 
remarkable porcelain vase, in imitation of bronze, No, 
111, which was in the Pethick (‘* Mandarin’) sale, and 
No. 664, the noble (Kang-he) ovoid vase of ashes-of- 
roses (19x734), for $650. Mr. Walters bought (also 
through Mr. Laffan) the superb tall beaker of ruby red, 
No. 655 (height, 16% ; diameter, 8 inches) for $2200, and 
the unique imperial jadeite jar and cover, in various 
colors (93{x10), No. 740, for $4400. 

Mr. Garland got great bargains among the decorated 
porcelains, notably in the case of the superb “ black 
hawthorn,” No. 163 (2934x11), which fell to him for 
$1200; No. 135, the tall ‘famille verte’ ovoid vase, 
with spreading neck (1734x8), covered with mounted 
warriors, boys at play, and other figures, all wonderfully 
drawn and painted, for which he gave only $320 ; and 
No. 147, a flower-vase (9%x4%), charmingly decorated. 
Healso bought No. 76, an exquisitely delicate rose-back, 
egg-shell cup and saucer, paying for it $58, and No. g2, 
the very distinguished rose-back, egg-shell plate, with 
seven borders, which he got for $610; Mr. Ives valued 
it at $1500. The unique, club-shaped “ famille verte” 
vase, No. 106 (17x7), decorated with more than a hun- 
dred varieties of butterflies and moths, Mr. Garland got 
for $315. Another bargain—although the $550 he paid 
for it was $50 more than it cost Mr. Ives—was No. 110, 
the gourd-shaped vase (17x8), most elaborately decorat- 
ed with landscapes, flowers and birds, on white panels, 
on a pale green ground. 

The grand temple, bottle-shaped vase (No. 161), with 
elaborate parti-colored decoration in relief, which Mr. 
Ives used to seem to prize almost above any object of 
porcelain in his collection, was bought by R. E. Moore, 
for Mr. Potter Palmer, for $2030; it cost Mr. Ives $2000. 
Moore secured, for $2700, the next piece offered, a 
great temple-vase (“famille verte”), for Mr. Nickerson. 
Mr. Ives paid for it $2250. Duveen bid upon this lot up 
to $2675. presumably for Mr. Garland. 

Mrs. W. C. Whitney, who bought liberally, but with 
judgment, got the grand plaque, decorated on both 
sides, No. 166 (34x20), for $820 ; it cost Mr. Ives $1200. 
Mr. Ellsworth gave $2200 for the charming set of peach- 
blow rouge-boxes, No. 683, showing the varying stages 
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of ripening of the fruit, which was just what Mr. Ives 
gave Herter Brothers for them. 

For the “ peach-blow” amphora, No. 677, Mrs. Whit- 
ney gave $1100. No. 583, a Kang-he jar (16!3x9) of 
dark turquoise crackle, was one of the finest single 
color specimens in the sale, and was not dear at $775. 
This and the two noble vases of sang-de-boeuf, Nos. 
662 and 666, for which she paid respectively $1600 and 
$1575 were, perhaps, her most important purchases, 

Mr. Henry Graves gave $1100 for No. 675, a cabinet 
vase of the “ peach-blow” family, inclining to “ ashes- 
of roses,” and $1200 for No. 678, a taller peach-blow 
vase (8x31). 
thet peach-blows,” the catalogue had a good deal to say; 


Concerning the gold or silver mounting of 


of course all connoisseurs are aware that metal mounts, 
hpwever beautiful, are only meant to conceal defects. 
The silver rim, with its “ special design,” on the “ peach- 
blow” amphora, No. 681 (6x2), did not deter Mr. Van 
Buren from paying $1150 for it. 

There was no “ sensation” whatever over the “ peach- 
blow ” vase, No. 669, which, according to the unfortu- 
nate wording in the catalogue, “has been recognized 
by many as the famous vase sold in the Morgan collec- 
tion, in this city, a few years ago, for $18,000."" As The 
Art Amateur has stated several times within the past 
three years, this vase came from the collection of Mr. 
George Salting, who bought it from Mr. Bing, the great 
dealer of Paris, who had it ina lot of from twenty to 
thirty pieces of “‘ peachblow’’—the French dealers call 
the color simply “ péche’”—the best piece of which Mr. 
Bing was willing to part with for $300. Mr. Salting 
sold the Ives vase to Durlacher Brothers, the London 
dealers in works of art, from whom it was bought, 
among a lot of porcelains, by Mr. Sutton, of “the Amer- 
ican Art Association.” The bidding on it was started 
at $2000, and soon rose by jumps of $500 to $4500, at 
which price it was knocked down to Mr. Thomas B. 
Clarke, who says that he buys it for his own collection 
and believes that he has a bargain. If, as the catalogue 
states, ‘‘it is of the same dimensions, glaze, mottling and 
color” as the Morgan vase, “and the equal of any vase 
known of itsclass,” he certainly got it very cheap; or the 
“Morgan” vase—as every disinterested person has al- 
ways believed—was preposterously dear at $18,000, 

There was sharp competition for the jades, the chief 
buyers being Messrs. Heber R. Bishop, S. N. Nicker- 
son, W. T. Walters, Potter Palmer, Charles Stewart 
Smith and Mr. Baumgarten (Herter Brothers). There 
was only a slight loss on them, which is notable; for 
Mr. Ives bought his jades with a lavish hand. 
Messrs. Herter got No. 707, the remarkable, tall jadeite 
jar with elephant handles, (834x5) for $2300. The 
auctioneer said it cost Mr. Ives $3500. It did cost him 
$3000. No. 742, a garniture of three pieces of elabo- 
rately carved dark-green jade, which cost $1440, brought 
only $755. But the white jade tripod box, No. 747, 
for which Mr. Ives gave $850, brought $1475, and the 
white jade mace, No. 748, for which he paid $550, 
brought $705. Mr. Potter Palmer gave $1525 for the 
large gray-white jade cylinder, No. 699, (6%x6%%), 
wonderfully carved with a panoramic landscape, intro- 
ducing mounted travellers, horses grazing or drinking, 
with bridges, roadways and details without number. 
It cost Mr. Ives just $100 more than it sold for. Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith bought for $450 the tall white 
jade magnolia leaf cup, with roses, vines and leaves 
carved in high relief, No. 736 (8x4); it cost $675. 
The incense burner of yellow jade, No. 693 (534x6), 
of unusual size fora specimen of this rare color, cost 
Mr. Ives $550, and brought $780. 

Mr. Bishop got for $370, No. 690, the wonderfully 
carved pure white jade vase formed like a magnolia, 
with buds and leaves, which brought $350 in the Mary 
J. Morgan sale. A similarly slight advance in price 
was noticed in the pure little white jade vase, No. 694, 
carved like a lotus flower, which brought $210; it went 
for $200 in the Morgan sale. On the double gourd of 
carved imperial jadeite or fei-tsui (No. 751), a notable 
old temple piece, Mr. Walters bid up to $2500; but 
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this incomparable object fell to Mr. Bishop for $3200. 
It cost Mr. Ives about $3000. 
Mr. Bishop’s grand collection that he could hardly have 


It was so necessary to 


afforded to lose it at double the price he gave for it. He 
must have coveted, too, the splendid imperial jadeite jar 
and cover, No. 740 (934x10), which, started at $2000, 
finally fell to Mr. Walters for $4400; it cost $4000. 

The lacquers, as a whole, did not bring what Mr. Ives 
paid for them, owing to the loss on a few important 
pieces ; but some of the small pieces showed a profit. 
The only one of the inros which brought a high price 
was No. 285, a large and unusually fine specimen of 
gold lacquer, ornamented with two life-size butterflies in 
relief, with finely carved ivory netsuke and slide. Mr. 
Canfield competed with ‘Mr. Bishop for it, and got it for 
$315. Mr. R. E. Moore, Mr. Bishop and Mr. Oast- 
ler were the chief bidders for the inros, as well as for 
the pipes, pipe-cases, pouches and netsukes, The 
Daimio pipe, No, 286—the one with climbing monkeys, 
‘Illustrated in The Art Amateur last month—went to 
ifr. R. E. Moore for $67.50. 

On the swords sold there was a heavy loss. After 
the ruinous prices paid for the first lots, it was a relief to 
all true lovers of art in the audience, the following day, 
to learn that Mr. W. T. Walters had offered to contrib- 
ute $5000 and Mr. Brayton Ives another $5000 toward 
afund of $15,000 for the purchase of the remaining 
eighty-nine swords for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The proprietors of the American Art Galleries 
have generously contributed $1000 toward this object ; 
that is, about the equivalent of the commission to which 
they would have been entitled if the swords had 
been sold in the regular way. Several collectors were 
waiting with anxiety to bid for some of the swords, 
and naturally were somewhat disappointed ; but, almost 
without a dissenting voice, the audience agreed to the 
proposition to have them all withdrawn from the sale. 
Illustrations of five of the most notable of the swords, 
it will be remembered, were published in the February 
number of The Art Amateur. 
that $15,000 was more than the swords would have 


It was said by some one 


brought at auction, and therefore more than the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art needed to pay forthem, This 
may be true; but,on the other hand, it is to be re- 
marked that Mr. Ives’ gift of $5000 toward the fund 
reduced their cost to $10,000. Mr. Ives would assur- 
edly have got at least as much as that for them if 
they had been sold in the regular way. 

The swords having been withdrawn, better prices 
were obtained for the sword guards, although these did 
not bring anything like their true value. No. 503, made 
of shakudo and shibuitchi, with a design of solid gold 
dividing the two sides composed of these alloys, Mr. 
T. M. Da Costa got for $60; but he had to pay $710 
for the solid gold guard, No. 530. The solid silver 
guard showing two carp (No. 510), illustrated in The 
Art Amateur last month, was bought for $117.50 by 
Mr. J. B. Randolph. 
Otafuki, driving away the Devil from her house by throw- 


The one showing the maiden, 


ing peas at him—according to the Japanese legend— 
went to Mr. Bishop for $102.50. 

The exquisitely flawless sphere of crystal (57% inches) 
was bought by Mr. F. C. Manvel, of Brooklyn, for $2800, 
Mr. Bishop started the bidding at $1000 and went to 
$2750. 
another sphere for sale at even a much higher price. 
Mr. Ives is said to have paid $3500 for this one; he 
valued it at $6000. 

The prize among cloisonné enamels, the tall old 


It may be a long time before he finds such 


Chinese temple vase, No. 344 (22x13), was sold to 
Mr. H. C. Fahnestock for $730. 


THE purchases for Mr. S. N. Nickerson, Mr. Samuel 
Colman, Mr. Potter Palmer, Mr. C. S. Smith, Mr. H. G. Mar- 
quand, Mr. Waggaman, Mr. Howard Mansfield, and Mr. George 
B. Warren (Troy) were made through Mr. R. E. Moore. Mr. 
Duveen’s purchases were all for Mr. Garland. Ladies who bought 


were Mrs. A. A, Anderson, Mrs. Caldwell, Mrs. Christian Herter, 
Mrs. D. P. Kimball and Mrs, W.C.Whitney. Other buyers were 
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Messrs. Heber R. Bishop, George F. Baker, C. T. Barney, R. A, 
Canfield, J. M. Da Costa, C. A. Dana, George Cram, James W. 
Ellsworth, H. C. Fahnstock, Henry Graves, E. S. Greenshields, 
G. A. Hearn, Herter Brothers, R. H. Halstead, B. I. Hudson, FE. 
H. Van Ingen, W. M. Laffan, D. O. Mills, F. C. Manvel, W. C 
Oastler, C. L. Pendleton, William Runkle, Martin A. Ryerson, 
J. T. Raymond, Charles Stewart Smith, Henry Sampson, W. H. 
Sheehy, Elliott F. Shepard, Tiffany & Co., W. C. Van Horn, 
W. T. Walters and L. G. Woodhouse. 


Mr. GARLAND bought, for $70, the exquisite little 
blue-and-white teapot, No. 23; for $150 and $175, the blue-and- 
white slender-necked bottles, with delicate Persian decoration, 
Nos. 72 and 73—the cheaper one was the better of the two; and 
for $51 the little mirror black vase (2x2). 


FINE hawthorn pots are scarce, and command very 
high prices. In London the dealers want $3500 for only sec ond- 
class specimens. The same price is asked for a hawthorn pot, 
with a silver top, at the American Art Galleries. Mr. Jacobi, 
well known in London as a collector, has two hawthorn pots for 


which he paid $5000 each. 


ACCORDING to the prices asked for such pieces in 
London and Paris, Mr. Garland got the great black ** hawthorn” 
A New York 


dealer says that in more than one instance copies made in Paris 


jar at the Ives sale a great bargain, at $1200 


have been sold, as originals, to London connoisseurs, within the 


past year, as high as $5000. 


Mrs. Herter paid $1190 for the pure pale turquoise vase 


No. 627 (19x10%4) ; it cost Mr. Ives $650. The coral red bottle 


(7% x3%%), No. 610, cost $800 and brought $300, while No. 6ss, 
a cabinet specimen of light crackled porcelain (6x3!.), which 
cost $1450 at the Pethik (‘*‘ Mandarin’) sale, brought S22 


S.—Rembrandt’s “ Portrait of an Admiral” came 
from the sale, in Paris, last year, of the collection of Senateut 
Crabbe, of Brussels. It brought 106,500 francs 


THE admirable portrait study in oils by Alphonse 
Legros, at Keppel’s, shows the intellectual features of Mr, A. W. 
Thibaudeau, the well-known London print-seller, whom reverse 
of fortune has brought to New York. Before the fall of the Em- 
pire, Mr. Thibaudeau was private secretary to Prince Napoleon 


(‘* Plon-Plon” ), 


HOLBEIN’S DRAWINGS were made in various ways 
Among the hundreds of them that are known, some are in « ray- 
on, some in pen and ink, othersin a mixture of the two processes, 
while others again are finished in water-color, These drawings 
seem generally to have been used by Holbein as the preliminary 
studies for his pictures; but it is said that in some instances h« 
used to affix the paper or vellum upon which the drawing w 
made to a panel, and then proceed to complete his portrait 
upon the surface so prepared, 

HALF of Sir Joshua Reynolds's artistic career was 
spent in making experiments with his palette. Northcote says 
he deliberately scraped away and destroyed valuable Venetian 
pictures in order to discover the technical secrets they contained. 
One has only to see the wrecks of some of his paintings which 
have come down to us to know the price he paid for his beautiful 
glazes and rich impastos, by his introduction of wax and similar 
incongruous ingredients into his pictures, of glazes of asphaltum, 


and such fugitive colors as lakes and (yellow) orpiment, 


THE Kanooser Club of London is not so mysterious 
as its name ; indeed, the mystery of the latter vanishes when one 
discovers it was the worthy effort of a somewhat illiterate although 
famous dealer to pronounce the word ‘‘connoisseur.”” The 
club is chiefly devoted to collections of arms and armor, but its 
title is broad enough to include every art collector, be his hobby 
great or small. 


COLLECTORS of all sorts are full of stories of their 
‘* finds,’’ but silent, as a rule, to their losses, A young artist one 
day passed a ‘ junk-shop” of the lowest type, and saw in the 
window a jug of grease used for cart-wheels, which he recognized 
to be of Bow earthenware. He went in, bought a piece of old 
iron, casually asked the price of the grease, paid a trifle for it, 
and then said as afterthought, ‘‘ I may as well take it in the jug; 


what will you require extra for it ?”’ ‘‘ Eight cents,” was the re- 
ply. And he walked off with his treasure, to sell it after for $175 
to a well-known collector. But he had the knowledge which made 
him absolutely certain. It is the //#/e knowledge that is so dan- 
gerous, for it may be safely said, that, as a rule, a bargain is 
either bought for next to nothing, or it proves no bargain. That 
is, unless the trader is absolutely ignorant of his wares having any 


special value, there is little chance of buying treasures cheaply. 





JAPANESE PIPE-CASE OF CARVED WOOD, LACQUERED, AND ORNAMENTED WITH WROUGHT GOLD DRAGON, IN THE LATE BRAYTON IVES COLLECTION, 
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AN ART STUDENT'S HOLIDAY ABROAD. 


A TRIP THROUGH HOLLAND, BELGIUM AND NOR- 
MANDY TO PARIS, AND BACK TO NEW YORK: SEVEN 
WEEKS, AT A COST OF $230. 











I. HOLLAND. 


W E sailed from New York, a party 

of three ladies, in the steam- 
ship Edam, of the Royal Netherlands line, bound for 
Amsterdam. Our round passage in the first class cabin 
cost only $75; but it would be difficult to overpraise 
the order and neatness of the ship, the excellence of the 
food, and, above all, the invariable politeness and kind- 
ness of the officers. 

At half-past three on the morning of our arrival at the 
head of the great canal that opens the traffic of Am- 
sterdam to the North Sea, the ship’s gong sounded, and 
we all scrambled on deck, for the first glimpse of that 
delightful land where we were to pass so many happy 
days. In front the great gates of the lock at Ymuiden 
were slowly opening to let us through; and away over 
the waters of the North Sea the sun was rising in all his 
mjesty, lighting up the shore, that, as far as the eye 
could reach, sparkled with the freshness of the new day. 
Up and down the coast stretched the 
wondrous sand-dunes. We caught 
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Gelder, a clean little house, on the Damrak, wherein the 
daughters did the housework, the landlady wore a gold 
casque and a cap, and our beds were hung with the 
daintiest of white dimity curtains. We arranged to pay 
60 cents, or 14 guilders, a day for our roomsand break- 
fast; while our luncheons and dinners cost as much or 
as little as we liked, for we always went to a café for 
them. At the Palais Royal Café we found a table d’héte 
dinner of six courses, well cooked and well served, for 
40 cents. We lunched 
usually upon cheese 
sandwiches and_ beer, 
at a cost never more 
than 20 cents, so the 
- daily expenses for living 
were $1.20 each. We 
stayed at the Van Gelder for a week, making daily ex- 
cursions into North Holland, thus saving the expense 
and trouble of transporting our luggage from place to 
place, and gaining a reduction in hotei fares. 
Amsterdam was a most fascinating city to us. Its 
crooked old houses, with extraordinarily high roofs, have, 
most of them, the date of erection on the front. There 
are pulleys and ropes arranged for hoisting articles from 
the street through the windows. The canals are every- 
where filled with old luggers, the sides of which are 
lined with boys continually fishing. We took a charm- 
ing trip on a tiny steamboat through the Amstel Canal ; 
the round fare was 10 cents. The route lay through 
winding and picturesque streets, where the houses 
were all leaning higgledy-piggledy for mutual support 
against each other, and every corner was a study in 
roofs. Under the bridges we had to “down” our 
heads while the hinged smoke-stack was bent over to a 
right angle, and the black smoke poured out over the 
unfortunate passengers in the stern. Around corners 
and big buildings we ran on, until we came out into the 
new and beautiful part of the city, where the finest 





picture, with their blue or lavender gowns tucked up 
enough to show spotless stockings and buckled slippers ; 








SKETCH FOR HIS PICTURE BY GERK HENKES, 


with their bright, rosy faces, smooth hair and frilled 
caps; and the saucy way in which they hailed each 
passer-by, or playfully sprinkled him 
with water. They seemed mad on the 





glimpses of low, thatched cottages nest- 
ling behind them, and windmills, dozens 
of every size, waving their unwieldy arms 
lazily in the morning breeze. A group 
of workmen crossed the lock bridge, 
dressed in queer, baggy clothes and white 
sabots, all having the proverbial pipe in 
their mouths. We bought some currants 
in pretty willow baskets cf one; they 
were big, luscious bunches, and tasted 
good after the two weeks’ voyage. 

All this time the water was running 
out of the lock, until we finally settled 
down into the Noord Zee Canal, several 
feet below the level of the sea we had 
left, and steamed our way slowly through 
rich green fields, dotted with Holstein 
cattle, and past little villages, all astir 
with thrifty laborers. Every now and 
then we met slow, stolid-looking luggers, 
with square red sails. These boats we 
saw with indignation were towed along 
by women, boys, and even dogs occasion- 
ally; while the father smoked his pipe 
on deck, and the vrouw, with baby in 
her arms, worked the tiller. A feeling 
of lazy indifference pervaded all, and 
when we shouted to our round-faced fel- 
low-travellers, a look of blank wonder 
came over them, and they answered never 
a word. We looked across the flat 
country, and saw Zaandam, with its 





thousand windmills, in the distance, and 
then Amsterdam appeared right ahead 
of us, the purple outlines of its spires 
just distinguishable against the sky, and 
all its: detail shrouded in the delicate 
morning mist. At last the ship was 
moored fast, and we landed. There was 
a coolness and calmness about the 
whole proceeding that was decidedly 
amusing, as nothing could better indi- 
cate the apparent apathy of the Dutch 








—~q subject of cleaning, for we actually saw 
them down on their knees in the street, 
scouring the cobble-stones. The boat 
stopped here and there, taking on board 
the oddest-looking people: a woman 
with a flyaway bonnet stuck on over her 
cap, the long pins fiercely menacing in 
front, and the pretty lace frill floating 
peacefully out at the back; an orphan 
girl, in regulation costume, one half 
scarlet, the other black, with dainty ker- 
chief and cap; a man from the North 
with big, baggy trousers, short waist and 
huge silver buttons, and groups of round- 
faced children, chattering in the guttural 
jaw-breaking language of the country. 
We loved Amsterdam more every time 
that we returned to it from a day’s ex- 
cursion. The long evenings of early 
summer lasted until nine o’clock, and 
after dinner we wandered up and down 
the streets, through the squalid Jewish 
quarter, with its tumble-down buildings, 
long strings of dirty clothes flapping 
overhead, and odors indescribable every- 
where ; into the market-place, where a 
stiff haggling and bartering was going 
on, and where the piles of cheeses soon 
drove us away; or down twisting and 
turning lanes, and across numerous ca- 
nals, into the Socialist quarter, where 
much evil is sid to be committed, and 
many outrageous plotsare hatched. Then 
out from these interesting slums, on to 
the Prins Hendrikskade, a beautiful quay, 
with the old respectable burgher houses 
on one side, and a grand array of ship- 
ping on the other. The Dutchman of to- 
day, as his fathers did before him, lives 
near his ships, and keeps a watchful eye 
over them from his front parlor win- 
dows. From the Crier’s Tower on this 
street one of the most beautiful views in 











character. Not being burdened with 
trunks, a Yankee “ telescope” bag hold- 
ing all our belongings, we soon passed 
the custom house officials, and were 
whirling away in a rickety fiacre whose only virtue was 
that it held us all, Our destination was the Hotel van 


MOULIN DU STEURS, AMSTERDAM. 


buildings stand. Here the maids were busy, scrubbing 


and rubbing away for dear life ; they made a pleasant 


Holland is visible. The city lies on 
each side in graceful curves, with tall 
shipping along its quays; the low line 
of green meadows and the Tolhuis gar- 


dens being just opposite, across the Y; and at the 


back are the picturesque houses, the canals, and the 
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lovely open-work tower of the Oude Kerk. 
many evenings along the Kalver Straat, where lines of 
shops offer tempting wares, and where one can advan- 


tageously spend much time as well as all 
one’s money in the old curiosity shops. 
The great Ryks Museum attracted us 
often. In going there we were forcibly 
impressed with the wisdom of the system 
of exchange used by the horse-car com- 
panies. All the roads run intothe Dam, 
a square in the centre of the city, and 
one is allowed to change from line to 
line by means of an “ over-stop” check, 
for the charge of a “nickel” thus being 
able for one payment to make the round 
of the city. 

The Ryks Museum, a modern building 
planned to show the pictures to the best 
advantage, contains fine examples of 
Dutch and Flemish art. 
try to give an idea of the vastness of this 
collection, the gem of which is Rem- 
brandt’s superb “ Night Watch.” We 
were lost in awe and admiration before 


It is useless to 


it one day, when to our horror a fussy, 
snobbish American girl came dashing 
into the room wita “ Popper” in tow 
As she pulled off a seal-skin jacket, dis- 
closing a giddy Parisian costume, hastily 
glancing around, she exclaimed with a 
shrug, “Oh, they are all alike here!” 
and sailed on, “doing” the magnificent 
Ryks Museum in an hour. ‘“ Popper” 
gave one longing, patient look at the 
Rembrandt, and whispering to himself, 
“ But it zs immense !” obediently followed 
his daughter. 

One of the most interesting days was 
spent in going to the Isle of Marken. 
We bought our tickets, the round trip 
third-class being 40 cents, at a little 
office on the Damrak, and steamed across 


the Y to the Tolhuis, where we changed into a steam 
tram-car that ran along the dykes toward the North, 
passing through Broek and other fascinating villages. 
On both sides were the greenest fields possible, with 


windmills inces- 
santly whirling 


We passed 
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By this time we were fairly wild with delight at the 
quaintness of it all; and as we sailed on the Zuyder Zee 
in a square old boat with red sails, and a skipper dressed 











INTERIOR OF A DUTCH CANAL BOAT. AFTER THE PICTURE BY GERK 


in Marken costume, felt that a long-cherished dream 


preserved their original dress and customs in spite of the 
progress that has been made in other parts of Holland. 


was accomplished. The inhabitants of Marken have The 
scene was exquisitely beautiful, At the pretty bits on 
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and jacket, with rare embroidered waistcoats, white 
sleeves and close caps; while from their temples hang 
two curls, long or short, yellow or gray, as the age be- 


tokens. The tiny babies are, with the 
exception of the curls, dressed just as the 
grown people, and some of the tots of 
three or four years were lovable beyond 
description, In one house, baby was 
sleeping behind the curtains that hid the 
bed built into the wall, and, as the 
mother pulled them aside for us to see 
her darling, 


Gerard Dow loved to paint. Cleanliness 


it wasa real picture, such as 


is carried to a height here, and we asked 
if we might not take off our shoes before 
entering the spotless houses. The na- 
tives always leave their sabots outside 
the door and walk about in stockings. 
The laborers were hay making and 
formed a brilliant group of blue dressed 
men and women, tossing the greenest 
hay imaginable, while sail-boats flitted in 
the distance. Sailing back in a stiff 
breeze, we were amused at the use of the 
fin-like “side boards,” which the boat- 
men hoist up and down on different 
tacks, to act asa sort of keel. The next 
day we were up at seven o'clock, en 
route, by canal, for Edam and Volen- 
dam. The days of slow travelling are 
over in Holland, and though the canals 
remain in their primitive loveliness, the 
delightful, lazy tow-boats have been re- 
placed by impertinent little steamers, 
with small cabins and open decks. They 
indeed make the journey in better time, 
but not in half so charming a manner. 
We took our seats with the North coun- 
try peasants for 30 cents, and soon were 
spinning along between the dykes, A 
big hand-cart of flowers stood in front of 


us, and we inhaled the delicious fra- 


grance of mignonette and heliotrope all the way along. 


mists were still hanging in the distance, and the 


the sides of the canal, out came the sketch-books, and 


we were soon 


friends with all 








their arms, and 
canals running 
in every direc- 
tion. At length 
we came to Mon- 
nickendam, the 
funniest sort of 
a village, where 
the streets, 
paved with the 
same kind of 
brick of which 
the houses are 
built, were so 
clean that we 
were almost 





afraid to walk 
upon them. 
Lovely rows of 
trees skirted the 
canals, and low, 
red-roofed cot- 
tages peeped 
bewitchingly 
out. The dou- 
ble doorways 
were filled with 
red-cheeked 
women, wonder- 
fully attired, and 
with heavy-look- 
ing men, eter- 
nally smoking. 
We read 1614 
and even earlier 
dates upon many 
houses, and 
laughed at the 


queer, grotesque animals and flowers of stone ornament- 
A Marken man met the train, and es- 
corted us to a real Dutch lugger lying at the little quay. 


ing the fronts. 


them. 





They never marry off their little domain, and live and 
dress in just the primitive style of their fathers before 


ON A DUTCH WATERWAY. 


The women wear rich, bright colors in petticoat 





Edam was lovely. 
ed by broad canals, and walks under beautiful trees, 


| the passengers, 
- os ; whose admira- 
tion found vent 
~~ in the long “ so- 
0-0-0! ah-h-h r’ 
| as they recog- 
nized a boat or 


a windmill de- 





picted upon the 


paper. Fortwo 


hours we went 


turning and 


| twisting up the 
| canal, through 
locks and under 
| bridges, passing 
i windmills by the 


dozen, and little 
farms tucked 
away behind the 
dykes; an occa- 
sional treykshut 
calling out 
“‘goot morgen” 
to us as we 
passed its lazy 
progress, Nu- 
merous peasants 
were walking on 
the tow-path, the 
fields melted 
away into the 
hazy distance, 
where the spires 
of a town were 
just visible. We 
had almost re- 
solved ourselves 


into exclamation points before the trip was done! 


It is a sleepy old town, surround- 
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After thoroughly enjoying these we struck off across 
the fields to Volendam, a fishing village on the Zuyder 
Zee, where the dyke is nearly as high as the houses. 
The only thoroughfares are the canal and foot-path, 
Although the distance is only two miles, we crossed 
twenty-five bridges over the canals on the way. As we 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


XXI.—PORTRAITS FOR NEWSPAPER USE, 
EVERY young artist who is intending to train fora 
newspaper illustrator should be prepared to undertake 
portraits. On some few of our large daily papers there 
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looked up toward the sea, and saw the vessels sailing 
far above us, we devoutly hoped the dykes would hold 
until our visit should be over. There were picturesque 
and “ sketchable” bits on every side. We constantly 
met men towing boats and women with market baskets, 
each of whom made a queer little bow and ejected some 
guttural sound that we interpreted as a greeting. About 
half way across we overtook four boys dawdling along, 
who became deeply interested in us, gave us much 
Dutch information, and giggled at everything we said. 
Their jolly red cheeks, bright eyes and queer costumes 
were irresistible ; so we made them pose to be sketched. 
The village of Veclendam is picturesque in the ex- 
treme, straggling along the dykes, with the old luggers 
pointing their masts up above its roofs. The little ba- 
sin was full of craft, their many-colored sails drying in 
the wind, while nets, rigging and all the paraphernalia 
of a fishing village were piled here and there in artistic 
confusion. The huge dykes are built of stone, and run 
far out under the water. They seem impregnable, 
they are so tremendously thick and strong. The village 
street is on the top of the dyke, and here was.an ever- 
varying scene. On the bench outside the ale-house, 
rare old sea-dogs were sitting grumbling together ; far- 
ther on, a group of children playing, with their little sa- 
bots clicking on the stone road. Along the street came 
a vender of fruit, his deep baskets hanging from a yoke 
around his shoulders. There was an artist sketching a 
crowd of the beautiful Volendam girls in their dashing 
costumes, and again, a careful housewife doing her 
monthly washing just outside the door. We wandered 
down the street, peeping into windows and door- 
ways, or gazing from it over the deep blue of the Zee 
with a sense of pure enjoyment. A beautiful girl pass- 
ed us, and we followed her into the kitchen of her home 
and asked her to pose to us. She blushed prettily and 
pointed to her mother, a comfortable looking dame who 
sat sewing in the window corner. The latter giving 
consent, we set to work without loss of time. It was 
perfectly ideal, sitting in that quaint old room, brasses 
and china hanging about the walls, old carved chests 
standing in the corners, and the beauty standing before 
us with a far-away look of wonderin her blue eyes, 
Then they brought out the coffee-pot, and we had a 
jolly time together, trying to understand each other's 
language. After lunch on the dyke, we went back 
across the lovely fields. Coming home we passed 
through Purmerend and Zaandam, where from one spot 
we counted 150 windmills. M. R. BRADBURY. 


are men who do buildings, landscapes or caricatures 
exclusively ; but these cases are rare. As a rule, the 
newspaper artist must devote himself to portrait work 
chiefly. We have found in the sketch by Mr. Bruce 
Horsfall, of the Cincinnati Art Academy, a very fair ex- 
ample of robust pen work, of interest not only as a speci- 
men of work in the art school, but as serving to illus- 
trate a point or two in connection with these papers. 
Hence it is given in three different sizes, all reduced 
from the original drawing, which was 14% x 12. By 
comparing the interstices between the lines in the 








smallest plate with those in the largest, the reader will 
be able to see that it is not so much the matter of the 
lines becoming too fine when a drawing is greatly re- 
duced, because a very fine line will print well even on 
very poor paper, but ¢he narrowness of the spaces 
between the lines which causes the trouble. On good 
paper, with good press work, such a block may be 
printed. The initial to last month’s article on the 
Academy—a drawing of a basket—which, by the way, 
was by A. F. Schwartz, a pupil of the school—and the 
illustration on page 96 of the same number, “ Meis- 
sonier’s House in the Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris,” 
are both blocks which would be utterly worthless to 
any periodical which was not printed as carefully and 
on as good paper as The Art Amateur. In an ordinary 
weekly they would be very much blurred in the shaded 
parts, and in a daily paper would become mere indis- 
tinguishable blocks. The trouble about these narrow 
spaces is that the particles of dust and other impurities 
in the ink, deposited in the narrow gullies of the 
electrotype after the roller has passed over the blocks 
a few thousand times, clogs them up, and the surface of 
the engraving, thus choked, yields one solid black im- 
pression. With newspapers also the poor paper, being 
unsized, is porous, and acts as a piece of blotting-paper ; 
the ink from the two contiguous lines run together, 
making one broad line. Try the following experiment, 
and you will understand exactly what I mean. Take a 
pen and make a few parallel lines on the edge of 
some margin of a periodical that uses calendered paper, 
and you will find you may make the lines quite close 
together, say a sixty-fourth of an inch apart, and yet 
keep them clear. Try then to do the same on the 
margin of a newspaper, and you will discover that each 
line spreads so that you cannot draw them near 
together, since they run into one another and make 
a solid block. So you see, while Mr. Horsfall’s drawing 
in all its sizes might print well in the body of The Art 
Amateur, yet only in its largest state is it quite satis- 
factory on the poorer paper of the supplement, where it 
was purposely placed to be a practical example. The 
lesson may again be stated in this wise : we have a given 
space, say one square inch, to shade ; so far as the mat- 
ter of reproduction by photographic process is con- 
cerned this space may be filled by fifty lines, and so 
long as they are black and perceptibly separated to the 
naked eye they will reproduce all right. But how 
many lines can best goin that space depends entirely 
upon the kind of ink and paper to be used for printing 
the block, and it may be found that ten lines is nearer 
the limit than fifty. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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rHE ‘“ RIBBON” PLATES. DEsiGNED BY Lucy Comins. 
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STUDY BY EMILE ADAN FOR HIS PICTURE, “AFTER CHURCH,” IN THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 
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Our Ket Schools. 


IV.—CINCINNA TI.—THE ART ACADEMY. 


(CONCLUDED.) 

ANY more interesting de- 
tails of the buildings and 
the adjacent museum 
might be given, but hav- 
ing generally described 
the Cincinnati Art 
Academy in the previ- 
ous paper, let us now 
consider its resources 
and methods of instruc- 
tion. The institution is 
fortunate in being al- 
most entirely indepen- 
dent of its pupils, hav- 
ing a fund of more than 
$300,000, which yields 
an annual income of 
fully $15,000. This in- 
dependence renders the 
caprices of students of 
small account. Nearly 
all who join it enter 

this school with some definite object in view; and 

cheerfully submit to its discipline. Instruction be- 
gins at the very foundation; and the elementary 
classes are well attended. The careful grading and 
division of the school prevent any waste of the pupil's 
time. He learns thoroughly what he needs to know for 
his own professional work, and the rest he leaves alone. 
There is no time limit in any grade or class, competency 
being the only test for promotion. Anatomy is taught 
almost at the start; in connection with the study in 
separate parts of the details of the human figure, such 
as the hand, the foot and the head. While drawing is 
chiefly from casts, living models are sometimes, but 
not often, used, as a demonstration of the value of the 
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student’s knowledge of construction. Lectures and 
demonstrations with the cadaver are given as required, 

Perspective is also taught by lectures and blackboard 
demonstrations, competitions and frequent examinations 
testing the pupil’s proficiency. In the classes for figure- 
drawing the students work every day from the model, 
receiving from their instructors, three times a week, 
much valuable criticism on the progress of their efforts. 

As to the aim sought throughout these methods, I 
do not think I can do better than to quote the words of 
Mr. J. H. Gest, Assistant Director of the Academy : 
“ What we aim to secure, first and last, is good drawing, 
done intelligently, with an understanding of construc- 
tion, and the expression of character resulting from a 
search for knowledge rather than for effect alone. It 
is immaterial to us where a man has studied, so long as 
he is able to teach in this way.” 

Prominent among those who received their tuition 
here and are now well known we find, in the East, 
Messrs. Kenyon Cox, Muhrmann, Robert Blum and C, 
W. Curran. Among others who might be named are 
J. H. Twachtman, Joseph R. DeCamp, Wendel, Niehaus, 
Dunsmore, Drake, Foote, Tompkins, Ritter, Rollin, 
Woodward, Errett, Poothast, Baer, Sharp, Rettig and 
Bardhorn; also Alfred Brennan and George E.. Hopkins, 
who have taught at the Academy, and Misses Louise 
Lawson and Elizabeth Nourse. 

I have already referred to the prevalence of Munich 
methods in the Academy. Many of the professors, 
notably Messrs. Lutz, Meakin and Nowottny, received 
their European training exclusively in Munich. Mr. 
Thomas S. Noble, the principal, who studied with 
Couture in Paris, is the only counteracting influence. 
The Academy, however, with its intelligence and liber- 
ality, has already found a remedy for this. It purposes 
hereafter to arrange so that one of its teachers shall al- 
ways be abroad, and the first to be absent in this way is 
to be sent to Paris, thus keeping each teacher informed 
concerning the most advanced ideas in regard to art edu- 
cation ; and bringing the influence of the various teach- 
ings of the best European schools into the Cincinnati 
course for consideration, or adoption where desirable. 

In addition to the regular academic term, a summer 
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class receives instruction in drawing and painting from 
Mr. Nowottny. Every facility for study is given. The 
students of the Academy are admitted at all hours to the 
museum on presentation of their tickets; and, by special 
permission, can copy the pictures there. The gallery 
has been greatly increased during the last three years ; 
but, owing to the collection on hand at the foundation 
of the museum, the Dusseldorf school predominates. 
This is to be regretted ; yet it affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for some Vanderbilt of the West to obtain im- 
mortality by endowing the museum with a collection of 
paintings by the most representative French masters. 

Mention of the latest benefit conferred upon the 
students of the Academy by the energy and kindliness of 
Mrs. Maria Longworth Stover, who has established a 
class for forty pupils under the direction of Mr, Frank 
Duveneck, must not be omitted. The museum has 
furnished a large studio for this class, which consists 
only of advanced students of especial promise. To 
these the Art Academy offers for thore who cannot 
afford the $100 fee, six scholarships, tenable for six 
months. At the close of the year, one student, selected 
by a committee from this class is sent abroad, with an 
income of $600 for the first year; and a promise of as 
much more for the second if the committee shall be satis- 
fied with his progress. A special class devoted to the 
study of designing for pottery is working capitally under 
the direction of Mr. Valentien, a pupil of the Academy, 
and Miss Riis, of Christiania, Norway. 

After considering the facilities for study, the methods 
employed at the Academy, and the brilliant exemplars of 
their results, one feels that this school is the peer of any in 
the country, and can but regret that it was not made 
known to Paris students, with its sister schocls, in Felix 
Regamey’s “L’Enseignement du Dessin aux Etats- 
Unis,” the one to which reference was made iu the 
opening sentences of this article. 

An apology is due to the artist, M. H. Bancroft, 
whose sketch has been adapted for the initial letter on 
this page; it should have been used in the paper 
on the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, as an- 
other example of the work of a former pupil of that 


school. ERNEST KNAUFFT. 
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DRAWING IN CHARCOAL. 


THERE are few mediums more worthy the considera- 
tion of the art student than that of charcoal; it is so 
readily manipulated and admits of such agreeable variety 
in texture and va/ues. As ameans of graphic expression 
it isso greatly appreciated that there are artists in France 
who have become known as “ fusainists;” in the same 
sense as those confining their practice to water-colors 
are termed “ aquarellists.” But it is not only specialists 
who employ charcoal with striking success, for painters 
of report and fame return to its use with an enthusiasm 
that ripe knowledge of its possibilities perhaps only tends 
to strengthen. In landscape such men as 
Harpignies and Frangais, and figure paint- 


dued to heighten the effect of the white “ coiffe.” The 
dark waist, and tone of dress and apron equally empha- 
size this color sense of the drawing, and prove that as a 
graphic resource charcoal is by no means restricted. It 
is well to call the student’s attention to a fact which is 
perhaps obvious enough, but which he might possibly 
overlook, that to secure the most satisfactory results with 
this material it is advisable to make use of a paper 
having some good tooth or texture. A smooth paper is 
unsuited to this method of work. It will be seen also 
from the examples given that it is those artists who 
have achieved fame who appreciate charcoal as a medi- 
dium, so that whenever you are using it, you may have 








The woman’s head, also drawn originallyin red chalk, is 
well indicated, but as now given in black and white ap- 
pears somewhat overloaded with a half tint which de- 
tracts from its simplicity, and does not develop any 
more interest in the modelling. The continuous lines are 
not so varied in light and dark as they are in the child 
study, but there is still a uniformity of direction given 
the strokes that seems peculiarly this artist’s method of 
working, and which is probably a souvenir of drawings 
by certain of the old masters who have particularly at- 
tracted him. After having learned to draw, one may 
make use of any means that seems specially adapted by 
the individual best to express in his own way his sense 
of light and shade and texture. 

The male study, of which the original was 
executed by Legros in the presence of his 





ers like Bastien-Lepage, Millet, and L’Her- 
mitte, have resorted to charcoal as a prompt 
and ready medium by which breadth of 
effect, richness of contour and force of im- 
pression may be secured. In their hands 
certainly its value for many purposes is 
well exemplified, as may readily be seen from 
the illustrations which have been repro- 
duced to accompany this article. 

The example on the first page, from Mil- 
let’s drawing of a mother and _ sleeping 
child, shows how perfectly charcoal is 
adapted to this artist's method of obtaining 
large and full effects. By its use the line 
can be emphasized with sufficient delicacy, 
while the masses of shadow are preserved 
in their forms, and with a force of blackness 
that varies with the pressure of the point 
upon the paper, but which is never “ heavy” 
in tone. This is owing to the material, 
both charcoal and paper affording a certain 
openness in the texture of the shadow, by 
admitting little grains of light into even the 
strongest darks. Note, for example, the 
shadow on the face and on the knee under 
the white cloth, in Millet’s drawing. The 
effect of candle-light is most happily ren- 
dered. Whether for lines or flat masses, 
charcoal is a material capable of brilliant as 
well as of subdued effects. It is perhaps su- 
perfluous to remark that there is no rubbing 
with either the finger or stump in charcoal 
thus employed ; for the best results in this 
method are those obtained by the texture of 
the paper and the undisturbed charcoal 
strokes themselves as they are made by 
the point alone. The point may be as blunt 
as the artist desires, or the contrary; as of 
course the parts to be treated will regulate 
this, for, it is needless to say, a fine line 
dernands a well-sharpened point. 

In the sketch of a man ina smoking cap by 
Bastien-Lepage, a very characteristic figure 
is presented with the simplest means. A 
few touches seem to model the head, and 
slight indications of contour and fold give 
reality to the figure and clothes. Corporeal 
weight and solidity are expressed by seem- 
ingly little effort ; but it is produced mainly 
by a faithful observance of. the forms of 
the shadows. Lepage was a master of 
fidelity in such matters, and this fact invests 
whatever he did with an interest to the stu- 
dent that is always of exceptional value; so 
that slight as this sketch seems, I should rec- 








pupils, is vigorous and spirited ; the mus- 
cularity is well suggested, and the contour 
decisively marked. The eyes are cleanly 
drawn, and the mouth is blocked in with 
force. The employment of this method of 
drawing by strokes, however, instead of by 
carefully indicated masses of light and 
shade, I may repeat is more or less person- 
al with this artist, being the treatment best 
suited tohis purpose. As has been already 
suggested, it is not sufficiently direct to be 
recommended for habitual practice to the 
beginner. FRANK FOWLER. 


ALPHONSE LEGROS. 


IN The Art Amateur for November and 
December, 1884, will be found two articles 
in which those qualities belonging to Al- 
phonse Legros as an etcher are considered. 
Some account is given of his life, a more 
changeful one than falls to the lot of artists 
generally, The exhibition which Mr. Kep- 
pel gives at his galleries in Sixteenth Street 
enables us to renew and add to what we 
then said. The collection of etchings and 
dry points, owing to the co-operation of Mr. 
Howard Mansfield, who is a well-known 
admirer and collector of Legros’ works, is 
more nearly complete than any before held 
in New York. Two hundred etchings and 
dry points, half a dozen drawings, some 
paintings, a small torso in plaster, and four 
medallions in bronze show the artist’s talent 
from many points of view. Indeed, the 
etchings and dry points alone include a re- 
markable variety of motives and of styles. 
At the time the articles just referred to 
were written, some of these were unknown 
to the writer. Still, the general judg- 
ment to be passed on these works re- 
mains the same. Few men maintain the 
almost rigid consistency of Legros. His 
attitude toward his subject hardly varies, 
whether it be a group of monks in a gloomy 
church interior or a sunny and open Eng- 
lish landscape. Only two etchings show any 
apparent softening of his customary mood, 
and these are, in the present writer’s opin- 
ion, the best things which he has done. The 
“English Beggars,” a peculiarly sympathet- 
ic little work, has a group of poor people. 
old and young, kneeling in the dust of the 
road, in some new suburb where buildings 
are going up on the verge of the country. 








ommend it as a faithful example of char- 
acter caught and portrayed by few lines. 
The study of two female figures, young and 
old, in “ After Church,” by Emile Adan, is 
more elaborated. A sense of color as well 
as of form is given in the treatment of the drapery in con- 
trast to the flesh. The folds are studied with care, and 
the perpendicular grain of the paper is utilized to express 
the downward hang of the skirts. You will remark also 
that the varying force of the darks is well established, 
which contributes much to the feeling of modelling, and 
indicates the form beneath with good success. 

George H. Boughton’s study of a Holland peasant is 
one of his well-known subjects, and it shows a striking 
use of charcoal as a means of obtaining color effect in 
black and white. The low key of the flesh in contrast 
to the white of the head-dress is well expressed and 
gives a fine sense of color, coming as it also does in 
relief against the tone of the background, which is sub- 


FAC-SIMILE OF A SKETCH BY BASTIEN-LEPAGE, 


the satisfaction in feeling that this is considered a dig- 
nified material to employ by those whose judgment in 
such matters is, beyond all question, the very best. 

The three heads by Legros, on pages 126 to 127, show 
a method of working by line in this medium which, as he 
does it, is as simple as it is effective. The child's head 
seems to be modelled by increasing the pressure of the 
point in emphasizing the shadows, much as one would 
do in writing where shaded letters are used. This 
practice in competent hands may conduce to readiness 
in sketching; and Legros seems to pursue it with success, 
for this study has an agreeable quality of flesh, and the 
point is employed with much precision about the eyes, 
nostrils and mouth, The original was in red chalk. 


Behind them are some large blocks of stone, 

and part of the scaffolding of one of the 

buildings in question. At the right, be- 

tween other stone blocks, one gets a 
glimpse of fields and hedgerows. A grace of line 
very unusual with the artist distinguishes the little 
composition, and gives it that air of sympathy, at once 
with the subject and with the spectator, which his works 
often lack. The other etching is called “ A Milkmaid of 
Boulogne,” and appeals to the zsthetic sense through its 
powerful and harmonious tone, which might suit a 
picture of ahost going out to battle, and which, by some 
legerdemain of the imagination, does not seem out of 
place in a picture of anold woman and her donkey, laden 
with milk-cans. The mere opposition of black and 
white, by which many a trivial subject is made to look 
important, is not here resorted to. Most of the masses 
are dark, but not one of them is black, and the bunch of 


























rounded milk-pails shine like pearls against the donkey’s 
brown flank. It is one of those contrasts continually 
presented in nature, but seldom in any but the highest 
art, of a simple incident treated in a magnificent style. 

In much of the etcher’s work he seems as little 
touched by emotion as the blade at the end of the pen- 
dulum in his illustration of Poe’s gruesome story. He 
descends upon the lines of a man’s face or of a land- 
scape with the same unfeeling keenness and certainty. 
Even his later portraits, such as that of Cardinal Man- 
ning, show great surety of hand and eye, but little else, 
except a hard and perhaps somewhat disdainful com- 
prehension of character. These portraits of celebrated 
persons will probably become celebrated themselves 
as among the least flattered likenesses that were ever 
drawn. It is the same with such subjects as “ An Old 


Spaniard” and “A Breton Peasant.” Character is 


FAC-SIMILE OF 


analyzed as rudely as a Scotch geologist would hammer 
at a “specimen.” The “ Procession in the Crypt of St. 
Menard” looks like a caricature by dint of realism ; and 
the “ Plague at Rome” is a chef d’ceuvre of ugliness. 
These last are early works, and the striving to repre- 
sent with exact truth the ugly side of life, joined with an 
inadequate execution, has made them intensely disagree- 
able. As his power has increased, Professor Legros has 
turned to higher and, in some instances, more artistic 
themes. The “ Fagot Makers’ and “The Plough” 
might almost be attributed to Millet, if Millet usually 
drew as well. “The Thunder Stroke” is an effective 
study of an old woman startled by a flash of lightning. 
The series of “Goodman Misery” reminds one a little 
of Rossetti, not in its treatment, but in its main concep- 
tion. The most pleasing of his recent compositions are 
undoubtedly the dry points of landscapes, of which there 


A DRAWING BY 
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are many. ‘“ The Canal,” in its first state, is a charm- 
ing drawing of a subject which could not well be more 
simple. A boat is moored to the near bank of a narrow 
canal, on the opposite side of which is a long line of pop- 
lars alternating with low bushes. It would appear from 
the second states of this plate and a few others that the 
etcher occasionally feels a want of variety and freedom 
in his line work; but we cannot say that his attempts to 
supply those qualities are very happy. The first state, 
of such as are shown in this gallery, is usually the best. 

An exception is “ The Tempest,” in which the second 
plate completes the first by giving the second stage of 
the storm. In the first, a huge cumulus cloud rises 
toward the zenith from a bank of clouds low in the 
In the second, it overshadows the foreground, 
“The Way to the Fields” is 
an excellent study of upland country cut through by a 


horizon. 
and pours down in rain, 





ALPHONSE LEGROS, EXECUTED AT 


(By THE KIND PERMISSION OF MR, As W. THIBAUDEAIL +) 


little stream, down to which descends on either side a 
rough stone wall, and which is crossed by a foot-bridge 
farther on. A rustic gate opens in the wall beyond the 
rivulet. But the best of the landscapes is ‘The Gust 
of Wind,” a sandy hill overgrown with shrubs all 
ruffled and straining in a sudden squall. 

His constant practice of drawing in line has led 
to Professor Legros taking up that attractive but 
difficult medium, the silver point. 
line of great delicacy and clearness, and was much em- 
It is 


It gives a faint gray 


ployed by certain among the old Italian masters. 


almost useless to a man who sees and draws in masses 
of color, and it is not to be recommended to the ordi- 
nary draughtsman, because it will not rub out. 
line must be used to render form, and every line must 
stay; but, in the hand of an excellent draughtsman, 
its results are often very beautiful, 


Every 


It is necessary to 


THE 
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prepare the paper for it by a wash of Chinese white. 
The old masters usually tinted it with pale brown, 
green or pink. The paper on which these heads are 


drawn is tinted a faint pink. It should have a marked 
but not coarse grain; and the best way to prepare it is 
to dip it in a bath of water in which a quantity of 
Chinese white and a little of any desired color have 
been mixed. Two of these heads in silver-point, repro- 
duced for our pages, will appear shortly. 

The other drawings shown were in black, or black and 
white crayons, on blue paper. Of two paintings, one 
was a sketch in oils of a church choir, the subject of 
one of the etchings; the other was a landscape with a 
effect. 


Three small medallions in bronze reproduced the fea- 


fisherman, highly conventional in color and 
tures of Carlyle, Tennyson and Cardinal Manning. A 


small, nude, female torso in plaster shows that, as 


AGE OF 10, 


might be expected from his etchings, Legros would 
The 
finer and purer than in any of his etchings. 


lines are indeed 


A striking 


have made a good sculptor. 


portrait in oils of the well-known connoisseur of prints, 
Mr. Thibaudeau, of London, completed this display of. 
the work of one of the most remarkable artists of the 
day. A drawing of a horse done at the age of sixteen, | 
which, by the courtesy of Mr. Thibaudeau, we are en- 
abled to reproduce here, has interest for its own sake, 
and as evidence of the power that marked the earliest 
efforts of the artist. 
the technique and handling of charcoal, which he has 
employed so often since, were beginning to be real- 


The fac-simile shows clearly that 


izedeven then. The studies of heads belonging to later 
periods, which are reproduced on the following pages, 
display the maturity of his power in this direction, and 


may be fairly considered masterpieces of their order, 
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THE design for tapestry painting given on this page 
suggests a color scheme somewhat yeliow in the fore- 
ground, and graduating to a cool gray tone in the dis- 
tance. The treatment throughout must be delicate. 
The figure crowned with a wreath of flowers may have 
its drapery a pale heliotrope, with which the second 
figure would harmonize well in a straw-colored robe; the 
floating scarf should be white. The seated figure should 
have drapery of old pink, with a faded pale blue-green 
scarf. The shadow color for the heliotrope drapery is a 
mixture of ultramarine, ponceau and sanguine ; the local 
tint being obtained with very diluted ultramarine and 
ponceau only. In this latter the blue should slightly 
predominate, to keep the lights cool in contrast to the 
warmth of the shadows. For the shadows of the straw- 
colored dress, mix brown and yellow ; for the local tone, 
add just one drop of ponceau to a pale wash of yellow. 
For the pink drapery, 
mix brown and pon- 
ceau for theshadows ; 
and a light wash of 
ponceau with a sus- 
picion of yellow add- 
ed for the local 
shades. If the 
shadows are too pur- 
ple, a little sanguine 
can be worked into 
them in the touching- 
up. For the shading 
of the blue-green 
scarf, mix indigo, 
cochineal and yel- 
low; for the local 
color, mix ultrama- 
rine with a touch of 
yellow, keeping the 
color delicate. 
For the first 
mark in the features 
with the finest possi- 
ble brush, putting in 
all the shadows with 
alarger brush at the 
same time in two 
shades of sanguine, 
When this is dry put 
in the local flesh tint 
with the very palest 


very 
flesh, 





shade of sanguine, 
diluted with the me- 
dium, used through- 
out with allthe colors, 
and a little 
After the local color 
has been scrubbed in, 
so that the canvas is 
well saturated with it 
and is still wet, paint 


water. 


into the shadows a 
bright grass green of 
indigo and _ yellow 
mixed. Be careful 
to shake the indigo 
before mixing this 
tint. By thus paint- 
ing its complement- 
ary color into the red 
many beautifully 
transparent shadows 
may be obtained. 
For golden hair, use 
brown mixed with yellow for the shadows, or else a mix- 
ture of indigo, sanguine and yellow, and for the local 
tint, to produce the tawny shade required, take yellow to 
which a very little ponceau has been added. By diluting 
this, the required shade can easily be obtained. When 
the first painting is dry, accentuate the flesh and hair with 
thecolors already described, and take out the high lights 
with a penknife. The sheep should be blocked in with 
brown and gray. For the local tone add a little of this 
to the straw color suggested for one of the robes. The 
distant sheep must be grayer and less decided in tone. 
The architectural features should be made to suggest 
white marble columns wreathed with natural foliage. 
Details of the treatment of the grass, and trees, can be 
found in many previous notes on tapestry painting; the 
whole method of the art will form the subject of a series 
of practical papers to be commenced in an early issue. 
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“ DANCE OF NYMPHS.” 


FLOWER PAINTING. 





II. 


THOSE who are in the habit of painting flowers in 
both water-colors and oils are likely to decide which they 
will employ as if by intuition, as soon as they look at a 
flower with a view to painting it. I say, by intuition, 
because the decision often seems arbitrary and inex- 
plicable; a matter of feeling rather than of reason. 
Sometimes one can account for the preference. For 
instance, last summer a friend laid a fresh little mass 
of sun-dew (Orosera rotundifolzo) on the base-board of 
my easel and begged me to reproduce it in the oils that 
I was using. I looked at the wax-like leaves set round 
with red, glandular hairs all tipped with the dewy fluid 
that lures the unsuspecting insects, looked at the slender 
stems rising up and letting their delicate racemes un- 


oils. Golden-rod, some of the spirzeas, and many fine, 
feathery flowers need a warm shadow tint laid on first ; 
and from that the light projections are defined just 
as the leafy boughs of distant trees are brought out. 
Herein is the key to success in painting fine flowers of 
whatever order, when they grow in clusters, and require 
to be treated ex masse. Amateurs are pretty sure to 
give the first and greatest consideration to local color. 
If a tree is, in reality, green, they will begin at once to 
paint it green, instead of recognizing the fact: that all its 
depth of foliage produces shadow, which must come in 
first to relieve the outer, lighted greens. 
with a yellow golden-rod ; it does not want unmodified 
yellow at once, but a tawny shadow tint, in which the 
Siennas, olive greens, grays, even black, enter largely; 
and, at the very last, yellow—deep, medium, pale, with 
white in the high light. White spirzea wants oliveand gray 

shadow tint put in on 

the same principle ; 

with purplish flowers 


The same 





























coil as the tiny white flowers opened to the light, and I 
laid down my palette—* not with these,” I said, “ it is 
impossible! I must have white paper and water-colors. 
Those leaves must be fringed with strokes as fine and 
sharp as needle-points, and they want white paper to 
relieve them. And those pure, prim little flowers! 
nothing but water colors would suit them.” I began 
the little study with water-colors and dry paper, for the 
fine lines around the leaves would have spread too much 
upon damp paper. No deep tint was needed on the 
background, only delicate neutral shadow, softened off 
with a brush that had been touched in clear water. 

If fine, delicate flowers will bear massing in without 
losing their character, then oils suit them. Those that 
have anything of a foliage effect—that is, if the flowers 
themselves require treatment similar to that of fine foli- 
age—can always be produced to the best advantage in 











A SUBJECT FOR PAINTED TAPESTRY. 


it is necessary to se- 


cure shadow tints 
ranging from the 


deepest brown mad- 
der to the palest gray. 

Sometimes we do 
not decide whether to 
employ oils or water- 
colors, with reference 
to the kind of flowers; 
but the 
character of the indi- 


particular 


vidual specimen to be 
painted. It may be 
hard to tell which we 
prefer for roses in 
general; but some of 
the fairest, most fra- 
gile roses seem to be- 
long naturally to the 
white paper and the 
less substantial pig- 
As to the 
texture of rose petals, 


ments. 


it is not so likely to 
be misrepresented in 
water-colors as _ in 
oils; for the water- 
color paper itself has 
much to do with the 
tinted surface ; where 
with oils all depends 
upon the work of the 
brush, It is painful 
to every one to see a 
poor study of roses, 
and often the princi- 
pal trouble has evi- 
dently been with the 
They have, 
perhaps, a waxy so- 
lidity, quite unlike any 
roses that ever 
bloomed ; this results 
partly from laborious 


texture. 





manipulation of col- 
or, partly from un- 
fortunate disposition 
of light and shade. 
A cultivated double 
rose, of whatever kind 
or color it may be, is 
difficult to paint, more and more difficult as it approaches 
full bloom. The petals must be divided by light and 
shade, not by outlines ; and as one casts its shadow upon 
another, these cast shadows must be kept very transpar- 
ent, else they will not make, but mar. Whether water- 
colors or oils are employed, they must not be worried or 
overworked, Thescale and tone of the study may allow 
strong effects or may demand the most delicate; but 
the skill with which color is handled is always apparent. 
If this skill is lacking, let it be acquired by practising on 
bits of paper; there is oil sketching paper, as well as 
water-color paper. Learn to produce single petals with 
a few free touches of color, being sure to have the req- 
uisite shadow and gray tints, leaving all broken and 
soft, without being weakened by subsequent painstak- 
ing. Working thus, without fear of spoiling something 
fine, gives freedom to the hand; and it will the sooner 
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THE design for tapestry painting given on this page 
suggests a color scheme somewhat yellow in the fore- 
ground, and graduating to a cool gray tone in the dis- 
tance, The treatment throughout must be delicate. 
The figure crowned with a wreath of flowers may have 
its drapery a pale heliotrope, with which the second 
figure would harmonize well in a straw-colored robe; the 
floating scarf should be white. The seated figure should 
have drapery of old pink, with a faded pale blue-green 
scarf, The shadow color for the heliotrope drapery is a 
mixture of ultramarine, ponceau and sanguine; the local 
tint being obtained with very diluted ultramarine and 
ponceau only. In this latter the blue should slightly 
predominate, to keep the lights cool in contrast to the 
warmth of the shadows. For the shadows of the straw- 
colored dress, mix brown and yellow ; for the local tone, 
add just one drop of ponceau to a pale wash of yellow, 
For the pink drapery, 
mix brown and pon- 
ceau for the shadows ; 
and a light wash of 
ponceau with a sus- 
picion of yellow add- 
ed for the local 
shades. If the 
shadows are too pur- 
ple, a little sanguine 
can be worked into 
them in the touching- 
up. For the shading 
of the blue-green 
scarf, mix indigo, 
cochineal and yel- 
low; for the local 
color, mix ultrama- 
rine with a touch of 
yellow, keeping the 
color very delicate. 
For the flesh, first 
mark in the features 
with the finest possi- 
ble brush, putting in 
all the shadows with 
alarger brush at the 
same time in two 
shades of sanguine, 
When this is dry put 
in the local flesh tint 
with the very palest 
shade of 
diluted with the me- 
dium, used through- 
out with allthecolors, 
and a little water. 
After the local color 
has been scrubbed in, 
so that the canvas is 
well saturated with it 
and is still wet, paint 
into the shadows a 
bright grass green of 
indigo and _ yellow 
mixed. Be careful i 
to shake the indigo i ning = 
before mixing this Hf Z S 
tint. By thus paint- el Pi, 
ing its complement- Guess 
ary color into the red 
many _ beautifully 
transparent shadows 
may be obtained. 

For golden hair, use 

brown mixed with yellow for the shadows, or else a mix- 
ture of indigo, sanguine and yellow, and for the local 
tint, to produce the tawny shade required, take yellow to 
which a very little ponceau has been added. By diluting 
this, the required shade can easily be obtained. When 
the first painting is dry, accentuate the flesh and hair with 
the colors already described, and take out the high lights 
with a penknife. The sheep should be blocked in with 
brown and gray. For the local tone add a little of this 
to the straw color suggested for one of the robes. The 
distant sheep must be grayer and less decided in tone. 
The architectural features should be made to suggest 
white marble columns wreathed with natural foliage. 
Details of the treatment of the grass, and trees, can be 
found in many previous notes on tapestry painting; the 
whole method of the art will form the subject of a series 
of practical papers to be commenced in an early issue, 
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II. 


THOSE who are in the habit of painting flowers in 
both water-colors and oils are likely to decide which they 
will employ as if by intuition, as soon as they look at a 
flower with a view to painting it. I say, by intuition, 
because the decision often seems arbitrary and inex- 
plicable; a matter of feeling rather than of reason. 
Sometimes one can account for the preference. For 
instance, last summer a friend laid a fresh little mass 
of sun-dew (Orosera rotundzfolio) on the base-board of 
my easel and begged me to reproduce it in the oils that 
I was using. I looked at the wax-like leaves set round 
with red, glandular hairs all tipped with the dewy fluid 
that lures the unsuspecting insects, looked at the slender 
stems rising up and letting their delicate racemes un- 


oils. Golden-rod, some of the spirzeas, and many fine, 
feathery flowers need a warm shadow tint laid on first ; 
and from that the light projections are defined just 
as the leafy boughs of distant trees are brought out. 
Herein is the key to success in painting fine flowers of 
whatever order, when they grow in clusters, and require 
to be treated ex masse. Amateurs are pretty sure to 
give the first and greatest consideration to local color. 
If a tree is, in reality, green, they will begin at once to 
paint it green, instead of recognizing the fact-that all its 
depth of foliage produces shadow, which must come in 
first to relieve the outer, lighted greens. The same 
with a yellow golden-rod ; it does not want unmodified 
yellow at once, but a tawny shadow tint, in which the 
Siennas, olive greens, grays, even black, enter largely; 
and, at the very last, yellow—deep, medium, pale, with 
white in the high light. White spiraa wants oliveand gray 

shadow tint put in on 

the same principle ; 

with purplish flowers 
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coil as the tiny white flowers opened to the light, and I 
laid down my palette—“ not with these,” I said, “it is 
impossible! I must have white paper and water-colors. 
Those leaves must be fringed with strokes as fine and 
sharp as needle-points, and they want white paper to 
relieve them. And those pure, prim little flowers! 
nothing but water colors would suit them.” I began 
the little study with water-colors and dry paper, for the 
fine lines around the leaves would have spread too much 
upon damp paper. No deep tint was needed on the 
background, only delicate neutral shadow, softened off 
with a brush that had been touched in clear water, 

If fine, delicate flowers will bear massing in without 
losing their character, then oils suit them. Those that 
have anything of a foliage effect—that is, if the flowers 
themselves require treatment similar to that of fine foli- 
age—can always be produced to the best advantage in 











A SUBJECT FOR PAINTED TAPESTRY. 


it is necessary to se- 


cure shadow tints 
ranging from the 


deepest brown mad- 
der to the palest gray. 

Sometimes we do 
not decide whether to 
employ oils or water- 
colors, with reference 
to the kind of flowers; 
but the 
character of the indi- 
vidual specimen to be 
painted. It may be 
hard to tell which we 
prefer for roses in 
general; but some of 
the fairest, most fra- 
gile roses seem to be- 
long naturally to the 
white paper and the 
less substantial pig- 
ments. As to the 
texture of rose petals, 
it is not so likely to 
be misrepresented in 


particular 


water-colors as in 
oils; for the water- 
color paper itself has 
much to do with the 
tinted surface ; where 
with oils all depends 
upon the work of the 
brush, It is painful 
to every one to seea 
poor study of roses, 
and often the princi- 
pal trouble has evi- 
dently been with the 
texture. They have, 
perhaps, a waxy so- 
lidity, quite unlike any 
roses that ever 
bloomed ; this results 
partly from laborious 
manipulation of col- 
or, partly from un- 
fortunate disposition 
of light and shade. 
A cultivated double 
rose, of whatever kind 
or color it may be, is 
difficult to paint, more and more difficult as it approaches 
full bloom. The petals must be divided by light and 
shade, not by outlines ; and as one casts its shadow upon 
another, these cast shadows must be kept very transpar- 
ent, else they will not make, but mar. Whether water- 
colors or oils are employed, they must not be worried or 
overworked, Thescale and tone of the study may allow 
strong effects or may demand the most delicate ; but 
the skill with which color is handled is always apparent. 
If this skill is lacking, let it be acquired by practising on 
bits of paper; there is oil sketching paper, as well as 
water-color paper. Learn to produce single petals with 
a few free touches of color, being sure to have the req- 
uisite shadow and gray tints, leaving all broken and 
soft, without being weakened by subsequent painstak- 
ing. Working thus, without fear of spoiling something 
fine, gives freedom to the hand; and it will the sooner 
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PLATE 907a.—DETACHED SPRAY. 
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PLATE 908a,—FULL-SIZED OUTLINE OF COLOR PLATE No.8. 
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PLATE 909.—PEN DRAWING FROM LIFE. By Bruce Horsratt, Student of the ArT ACADEMY, CINCINNATI. (As an example of portraits 
drawn to be reduced for use in newspaper work. See Professor Ernest Knaufft’s article, page 123.) 
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show dexterity. Do not suppose that it is wasting time 
to spend it upon something that cannot be called a 
picture. It is in elaborating hopelessly bad pictures 
that the student’s time is most often wasted, not in pre- 
paring to paint good ones. 

All double flowers are more difficult to represent than 
single ones ; but where petals or rays present less sur- 
face of their own, the laying on of color becomes easier. 
There are the chrysanthemums, large, double flowers 
that would seem to be at first glance as difficult as 
roses ; but their numerous flowing rays can be thrown in 
with comparative ease, especially in oils. In water- 
colors the very light ones must have their rays developed 
by nice lining and tinting around them. Chrysanthe- 
mums last well, and are not liable to much change of 
form ; they are therefore very desirable models for 
practice. They are not the most symmetrical of 
flowers, and their ragged contours are easily modi- 
fied if need be. Then, too, the colors are not of the 
uncompromising kind ; though some are very decided, 
there are many intermediate shades that serve well 
in making up a harmonious arrangement. One must 
not, however, think that these obliging forms and col- 
ors can be treated in a slipshod manner. I have seen 
studies of chrysanthemums, so called, that consisted 
of unmeaning flourishes and motley hues, suggesting 
tangled worsteds rather than flowers. 
Many of the “ compositz” have ray flow- 
ers that are of the most exacting kind— 
daisies, asters and the like. It is very 
easy to get these out of drawing. Each 
one has its straight rays set around its 
disk with mathematical precision, and 
this must be recognized, in whatever po- 
sition the flowers may present them- 
selves; even if very few of the rays 
show, any whorling or inconsistency will 
be painfully apparent. Yet these flowers 
ought not to require elaborate sketching 
previous to painting. The disks may 
be laid in first, and then a flexible sable 
brush, starting at the tip of a ray and 
aiming toward the centre of the disk, will 
do the work unerringly when oils or 
strong tint water-colors are used. If it 
is the white paper that the rays are de- 
pending mostly upon, of course the color 
around them must be made to bring 
them out. These suggestions apply to 
yellow cone flowers and generally to all 
flowers of similar structural character. 

H. C. GASKIN. 
(To be continued.) 

WHEN a panel painted on vellum is 
intended for decorative use, it is occa- 
sionally permissible, in order to attain a 
very high note in the extreme fore- 
ground, to cut out the shape required 
in gilt paper, if it is to be yellow or red, 
or in white if of another color, and slip 
the piece into its place between the vel- 
lum and the slightly-tinted paper underit. This height- 
ened ground is then painted over like the rest of the 
work. The effect so obtained is usually striking, but at 
the same time toomuch out of key for purely pictorial work. 


THE old method of painting on vellum in water- 
colors is seldom used by flower painters nowadays. 
Decorative designers, in their working drawings, very 
commonly follow it, but with this difference, that they 
use a light gouache instead of absolutely transparent 
washes. The gouache may be made more opaque 
when necessary, and be used to cover parts that have 
failed of success. In working on vellum by Redouté’s 
method, it is extremely difficult to make retouches; 
but a good deal may be done to bring a rebellious 
wash into form, and at the same time give it a certain 
velvety richness of texture by patient cross-hatching in 
the fashion of the old illuminators, but with very faint 
colors. This plan has been followed with the greatest 
success by the celebrated English water-colorist, Wil- 
liam Hunt. In working on vellum, it is also necessary 
never to work over a touch until it has perfectly dried. 
On the other hand, it is comparatively easy, on vel- 
lum, to take out lights with the chamois-skin; but 
though the lights thus obtained are much more bril- 
liant than they could be on paper, yet they are not 
quite as pure ‘s those upon the untouched vellum, 
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, ’ ti 
ina Painting. 
LESSONS BY A PRACTICAL DECORATOR. 
XII.— MOIST WATER-COLORS (CONTINUED). 
BEFORE attempting to work with moist water-colors 
upon china, if the student is a novice and knows nothing 
at all about any kind of painting, I would advise her, 
before commencing, to take a magazine or picture-book 
and color the pictures, just as a child would do, being 
careful to keep the outlines and not 
the paints too wet. 


within to use 
This practice would give some idea 
of the way the colorsshould be used uponchina, and the 
proper amount of water required to make them work 
well. It will be more difficult to make them flow evenly 
on the china, as its surface is so much smoother than 
that of paper; but a very little practice will soon enable 
one to lay a coat properly. The paint should be laid a 
little thicker than for oils; but not piled on by any 
means, or it will chipin firing. If the pupil has been 
accustomed to use the Lacroix tube paints, and has too 
many on hand to cast aside, but would prefer the moist 
water-colors were it not for the question of expense, it 
is a very easy thing to bring about the change without 





CHINA PAINTING DESIGN BY M. 


any waste, for they can be used together. Then, as fast 
as the Lacroix tubes are emptied, they can be replaced 
with their equivalents in moist water-colors. 

These two kinds of colors, cannot be 
for oil and water, as every one 
not upon friendly terms. But the oil 
dried, and the 
over the oil 
over the water-color, just as it may happen to be most 
Take the paint from the pan on the point 
of a clean knife and mix it, using water enough to 
thoroughly dissolve every particle. As the paints are 
very strong, only a little need be mixed. If 
leaves or flowers are to be painted, the paint 
be laid on in a smooth coat ; a drop or two of glycerine 
should be added to a small amount of paint to keep it 
open, just as fat oil or lavender does for the ordinary 
china colors. A flat tinting brush should be employed, 
except for very fine work; No. 4 is a camel hair 
in a flat tin ferrule, costing about fifteen or twenty cents. 
It is well to have three or four of these brushes, and 
effect thereby a saving of time and labor, besides insur- 
ing greater purity of tone. If only one brush is used 
for all the colors it is very tiresome to wash it out each 
time before it is putin a fresh color. -For instance, in 
using browns, reds or greens, if the brush is not thor- 
oughly cleansed before it is used for any delicate color, 


however, 


mixed ; knows, are 


colors can 


be laid on, and water-colors used 


them; or can be afterward applied 


convenient. 


large 
must 
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it is certain to ruin it. Besides these, a large brush, No, 


8 or a No. 6, is also necessary for tinting. A tracer, 
No. 1, size No. 3, will be required for outlining, A 
number of these brushes should also be procured; for 
that 


“ boggle” and refuse to make a decent line, so that, unless 


sometimes one worked perfectly will suddenly 
there are others at hand to replace it, the work must 
needls come to a standstill. There are brushes made 
expressly for this kind of painting; price, seventy-five 
cents per dozen. For small leaves and flowers in the 
Dresden style, a square shader, No. 6 or 7, should be 
obtained ; these cost the same as those just mentioned. 

Having the outfit ready, we will now discuss the 
practice, and take for an example a pink rose, either 
a“ Madame Wattville” or “ Catherine Mermet,” the sorts 
most in vogue at present for china painting, both on 
The 
Wattville” has a little more yellow than the “ Mermet ;” 


account of their shape and coloring. ‘** Madame 
but the petals of both are a pale yellow, gradually blend- 
ing into a rich,warm pink. To begin, pour into a saucer 
a few drops of glycerine. If the glycerine is thick and 
unmanageable stand it zear a stove or register for afew 
moments until it is thin enough. 
for the ‘‘Madame Wattville’”’ a little 


or pink for flower painting 


Take on the palette 
Berlin or Persian 
yellow, also some carmine 
(Rose Pompadour is more like the purplish tone of the 

Mermet 


Brunswick 


touch of 
Wet a clean 


then just touch it in the gly- 


rose), and a slight 


brown. brush 
in water; 
cerine, taking up enough to make the 
paint work smoothly—in fact, using it 
just as fat oil or thick oil is used when 


painting large flowers. Then put the 


brush in the yellow, laying on the colo 
where it is needed. It must not be put 
on too heavily, for only a delicate tone 
is required, and yet a little allowance 
say one eighth—must be made for firing 
out. Prepare another brush tn the same 


way for the carmine ; commence at once 


on the edge of the yellow, running it 
into the carmine, so as to avoid a ridge. 
In fact, proceed just as you would for 


washing in a rose on paper, with water- 


colors. For shading, just touch the 
brush in a thin wash of Brunswick 
brown, working it into the carmine. 


This takes the place of the violet-of-iron 
used in shading roses painted in the La- 


croix colors; as this color is not always 


safe when mixed, a slight touch of 
purple can be used in its place; or if a 
gray shade is desired, a very thin wash 
of shade green may be employed. For 


the green stems use shade green with a 
Take the fine point of the 


corner of the brush and dip it in the gly- 


little yellow. 


cerine; charge it well with the paint, 
put it gently on the china, so as to have 
the color even, and then, with one long, 
bold sweep, cover the entire stem, For 

the 
brown and purple. For some of the leaves use rather a 


thorns use purple and green or 
light tone of rose leaf green, giving the pale blue green 


effect they require. For darker tones use the shade 
green, washing it in the same way as that advised for 
the yellow and pink. For others, use Sévres green, 


adding a very little yellow when mixing. Shade green 
or deep green, which is a little warmer color, may also 
beused. For the backs of leaves use a little purple and 


pearl gray, or a little purple and rose leaf green. Com- 
mence at the point of the leaf and wash from the out- 
side edge toward the centre, first one side and then the 
other. Wipe out the vein for the centre, fill in with a 
thin wash of shade green, outline on both edges, bring- 
ing them to a point toward the end. Be careful to 
allow the leaves to dry before putting in the veins. 
The addition of glycerine to the colors is to make 
them flew, so that they will blend without showing a 
mark, If the stutent 


that this is impossible, there is an alternative plan: lay 


brush finds, after a few trials, 
on the lightest coat all over, dry thoroughly, and then, 
with a quick, light touch, shade wherever desired, being 
very careful not to wash up the coat underneath, for it will 
be impossible in that case to make it look smooth ; firing 
will not improve it. Although it is better to mix a drop 
of glycerine with the paint for shading, wetting the 
brush in it makes it too soft for the first coat. These 
paints will be found very difficult to work over while wet, 
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even more than the Lacroix, therefore they should be 
dried before outlining. Clean off the paint from those 
places where it has gone beyond the outlines; then, 
either with shade green or Brunswick brown, put a 
delicate outline around the entire design. Use a tracing 
brush forthis. Add noglycerine tothe paint for outlining. 

Yellow roses are painted in a similar way, a delicate 
wash of shade green being used for gray shades, and 
yellow brown if needed. The present style of painting 
large flowers and leaves is a very broad and flat, purely 
decorative way. This is not only pleasing to the eye, 
but it enables the student to paint with great rapidity 
and genuine artistic enjoyment. Use the tube colors, 
if possible, in preference to those prepared in pans, for 
they do not become dry so soon. Glycerine is recom- 
mended in place of the China megilp advised by the 
makers of the paints, fora tube of the latter does not 
go a great way, and to those living at a distance from 
the dealers the delay is vexatious; but glycerine is 
always easily obtainable, and as it is best fresh and 
new, can be frequently replaced at a trifling cost. 

M. B. ALLING. 


USE OF GOLD BY BEGINNERS. 





CONSIDERING the simplicity of the process of laying 
on gold in china decoration, it is surprising how fre- 
quent are the failures, not only by amateurs, but by 
those who profess to teach. Letters come from all 
parts of the country full of woful tales of non-success, 
and entreating me to explain the causes. To do so is 
not easy, for it often happens that the details supplied 
omit the very items which are of vital importance. 

Cleanliness and freedom from grease on the surface 
to be painted are absolute requisites for success. 
Neglect of these precautions is generally the key to the 
trouble of a correspondent. For instance, in painting a 
teapot, a pitcher or any similar object, one is sure to 
hold it by*the handle while working upon it. Such 
constant fingering will certainly soil it more or less, 
leaving greasy marks upon the surface, however careful 
the worker may be. Now, if gold should be laid on 
such a handle, without it first being cleansed in every 
part, disaster is almost sure to follow. Either the goid 
comes out soiled in color, or it adheres imperfectly to the 
china. In either case the maker of the gold or the 
firer receives the blame, whereas it is the fault of the 
worker's inattention to the most fundamental precau- 
tions. A little alcohol is excellent for cleansing the 
surface just before laying on the gold, although clean 
turpentine, if it be preferred, will serve the purpose. 

Another fertile source of failure is want of a proper 
appreciation of the exact consistency required in mix- 
ing gold for use. This refers more particularly to 
matt or Roman gold, which is, however, far richer and 
more satisfactory than the liquid bright gold. The 
latter is somewhat common looking. Now, it should be 
remembered that, gold being opaque, overloading it does 
not add to the richness of effect; yet the coat must be 
sufficiently thick to hide all traces of the china surface. 
It is necessary that the mixture be of a creamy con- 
sistency, thin enough to flow freely from the brush, yet 
thick enough to go on solidly. The least troublesome 
plan, with the most satisfactory results, is to buy the 
gold on glass slabs, ready prepared. This is already 
sufficiently moistened with fat oil, needing only the ad- 
dition of some pure spirits of turpentine to thin it for 
use. Take up a little of the condensed gold with a 
palette knife, and grind it on a slab of china or glass 
with the turpentine. It must be ground until perfectly 
smooth and even in texture. This will not take very 
long. While working, it will frequently need re- 
grinding, with a little added spirit to keep it in proper 
order. This rule is simple enough for the veriest tyro 
to understand and carry out. When the gold becomes 
dry and hard on the slab, as it sometimes does with 
age, hold it over a spirit lamp for a few minutes, and it 
will return to its normal moist condition, enabling you 
to clear every atom of it from off the glass. 

Pupils do not always economize the precious metal as 
its costliness demands. With proper care not a grain 
need be wasted. In the first place, everything apper- 
taining to gold work should be kept entirely separate 
from all other materials, Neither palette, knife nor jars 
should ever be cleaned. A small covered jar with some 
turpentine in it should be kept for rinsing out the 
brushes after use, one first having scraped with the 
palette knife all the gold off them on to the palette. 
Never empty this jar, but add to it a little turpentine 


when necessary. There will soon be quite a thick de- 
posit of gold that can be scooped out a little at a time 
and incorporated with the mixture in use. 

To lay on the gold solidly, take an ordinary china 
painting brush of medium size, flat ended; keep it filled 
freely with the gold mixture, and apply it just as you 
would color, only with a somewhat heavier touch to 
make it bite the china properly. If you see a thin 
place, go over it again by all means, but keep the sur- 
face perfectly smooth and even. Some painters declare 
that it is next to impossible to obtain the desired rich- 
ness, and to cover every part solidly and effectually with 
but one firing. My experience distinctly contradicts 
this, although I always advise painting with a view to 
retouching when two firings are contemplated—that 
is to say, I recommend putting on a somewhat lighter 
coat in the first instance. With gold applied too 
thickly or unevenly, the danger is either that it will 
blister or else chip off in firing. The latter calamity is 
more easily remedied than the former. When gold has 
blistered, rub it down with moistened finely powdered 
pumice-stone, after which wash and dry the article 
thoroughly, and regild it. When the gilding is chipped 
in places, burnish all over with a glass burnisher before 
mending retouching. It is only needed to retouch bare 
or thin places ; it is sheer waste to go all over the gold 
again. When a thin coat is applied with a view to a 
second firing, the gold must in every case be burnished 
before the second gilding ; otherwise any little rough- 














ness in the preparation will be apt to cause chipping 
in the second firing down very possibly to the bare china. 

You cannot be sure how your gold has fired 
until you have used the burnisher. On coming 
from the kiln the appearance is very deceptive. The 
gold always looks dull and comparatively poor un- 
til the glass burnisher has been used. This implement 
acts like a charm, bringing the gold to its proper color, 
with just proper lustre, but without the bright, polished 
surface peculiar to liquid gold. For outlining, an agate 
burnisher is useful;.any degree of polish can be ob- 
tained by using it carefully and with dexterity. 

There are several methods of clouding or stippling 
on the gold. This style is much in vogue. By its 
means one brings together and softens the work to a 
remarkable degree, besides imparting to any piece so 
treated a rich appearance, which generally helps the sale 
of the article. A special stippling brush is needed for 
the purpose, the size of course depending upon the space 
to be covered. Mix the gold a little more thickly than 
for ordinary painting, spreading it evenly upon the 
palette ; then, often dabbing your brush upon it, transfer 
the gold to the china by pouncing it smartly with the 
brush, held at exactly right angles with the surface oper- 
ated upon. Itis easy to thin the work near the edges by 
using the brush almost dry. Directly you have finished 
with the brush, rinse all the gold out of it in your 
turpentine jar. Then dip it in alcohol and flick it on 
a clean cloth, until it is as dry asa new one. If you 
omit to follow these instructions, and leave your brush 
with ever so little gold or moisture in it, you will make 
it practically useless, for the’ hairs will stick together 
and harden. A coarser way of stippling is with the 
usual flat end brush dabbed upon the surface at inter- 
vals. This brush needs only be rinsed in the turpentine, 
as before described, and remoistened with it also before 
it is used again. When you want to run the gold 


around the outer edge of a plate, fill your brush and 
flatten it out on the palette; then put the gold on with 
the side of the brush against the rim of the plate or 
dish. Always keep your brush well replenished with 
the gold mixture. EMMA HAYWOOD. 





OUR GOLD TESTS. 





AT length, after some unavoidable delay, caused in 
part by our determination that the tests should be 
thorough in every respect, we are enabled to give the 
results of a careful investigation of the various makes 
of gold for china painters. We may begin by testify- 
ing with hearty satisfaction to the high quality of all 
the samples we have bought. This we have proved 
both by analysis and by practical application to the china. 

The pure metal in every case predominates. There 
is considerable variation in color ; but this seems due not 
so much to the introduction of foreign matter as to the 
varying dates of the coins dissolved. New coins give 
a lighter shade than old ones, and therefore do not give 
the same depth and richness ; but this implies no defama- 
tion of the intrinsic value of the preparation from them. 

The integrity of the manufacturers being unassaila- 
ble, the deduction to be drawn is obvious. For the oft- 
repeated complaints of failure that we receive, the 
operator alone is to blame, although many will doubt- 
less, even in face of our plain statement of facts, still 
try to shift the blame from their own shoulders to those 
of the maker or to the vendor, or else attribute their 
failures to the quality of the china or the manner of its 
firing. Certainly, with regard to the china and the 
firing, they may sometimes have cause for complaint ; 
but in future let no one be too hasty in passing judg- 
ment on the long-suffering dealers. Of course there 
is a difference in the various makes, which is discern- 
ible in handling them ; therefore when a person becomes 
accustomed to a particular brand, exactly appreciating 
its capabilities, and so using it to the best advantage, 
that person would be very apt to condemn another 
preparation that might nevertheless be equally good 
when properly manipulated. But because it may 
require slightly different treatment from that he is 
accustomed to give, the gold itself should not be 
deemed untrustworthy. There is one piece of advice we 
would emphasize, to all beginners especially—that is, get 
the gold that is prepared on glass slabs ready for use. 
A saving of time, which even to the amateur of leisure 
is a consideration, is one advantage gained. The dry 
gold, though it be ground down to impalpable powder, 
requires grinding on the palette with spirits of turpen- 
tine and fat oil for some considerable time. Next, 
unless the exact proportions of oil and turpentine neces- 
sary to success are incorporated with the powder, the 
result will be doubtful. It is impossible to fix these 
proportions, because in the first grinding with the turpen- 
tine the latter will evaporate more or less, according to 
the atmosphere and length of time spent in manipu- 
lating it. Then, if insufficient oil be added, there will 
not be enough body, and the gold will notadhere prop- 
erly to the china. If, however,too much oil be used, 
the gold will‘ frizzle” and blister off. It is only by the 
touch of the hand of a skilful and experienced worker 
that the right consistency can be appreciated to a nicety. 

Now, with the prepared gold all this trouble and 
anxiety is avoided ; for nothing need be done with it, 
beyond adding a little fresh and immaculately clean 
spirits of turpentine. This should be ground well with 
any given quantity of the solid gold until it is of the 
creamy thickness proper for applying successfully. 

Some of the makes of gold thus prepared we found 
particularly smooth and pleasant to work with, showing 
that very special care had been taken in the grinding 
and mixing. Notably among these we may mention 
the gold bearing the names respectively of M. T. Wynne, 
of New York, and Cooley, of Boston. Both of these 
golds, when burnished after firing, present a rich, 
metallic, brilliant surface, very suggestive of the solid 
ore. Running these two very closely are the brands 
marked Osgood, F. E. Hall, and Glenny & Son; of 
these three the last named is somewhat paler in color 
than the others. Among the golds in powder there is 
very little difference, although we may say that we do 
not consider the English make, handled by Sartorius & 
Co., at all superior to that of J. Marsching & Co. or of 
M. B.- Alling, both of which are prepared in this country. 
The result of our test may be disappointing to staunch 
champions of any particular make ; but it is the inevitable 
deduction from ascertained facts proved by specialists. 
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SET 


spise the rock- 


no one de- 


ing-chair, un- 
gainly as_ it 
commonly is, 
obtrusive as 


are its pro- 


jecting rock- 


ers and star- 
ingly as it is 
generally 
But 


a neater and 


I. A SHERATON DOUBLE 


CHAIR, Y 
painted, 


less cumbersome style of chair should accompany it on 
the veranda. Some of the more comfortable of the hall 
chairs of past generations may serve as models to who- 
ever will take the trouble to get up a style of chair 
especially suited for use on the veranda, and as a hint 
to that end we publish a few cuts of forms which would 
The generous old cir- 


need no modification whatever. 
cular cane-hottomed chair shown in No. 7 is one to 
be placed in the best position for a view, and to stay 
It is not to be lightly moved, but its occupant, 


there. 





3. A SHERATON SOFA, 


by shifting his position in it a little, can accomplish the 
miracle of seeing around a corner, or keep up a conver- 
sation with two fair talkers at once. It 
pre-eminently an old man’s chair, and will be preferred 
Not essentially 


is therefore 


by an active paterfamilias to the rocker. 
unlike it is the square-seated “ Jacobean” chair (9), which 
represents one of many variations onan oldtheme. The 
curved leg in front shows it to be later than the period im- 
plied by the name just given. Number to is a motherly 
affair, which, with its back cushion, that may be placed 
wherever it will be 
most agreeable, in- 
vites to repose and 
furnishes a_ suffi- 
cient excuse for an 
afternoon nap. 
What a 
interesting tableau 


dramatic, 


these suggest, with 
three or four other 
of assorted 
styles and sizes, and 
how unlike the stiff, 
formal rows of peo- 


seats 


ple staring gloomily 
at the passers-by 
which sees in 
front of so many 
American homes in 
the summer season! 
The arm-chair No. 
4 perhaps makes up 
in comfort what it 
lacks in dignity. The popular saddle-bag arm-chairs, low, 
spacious and agreeable, that are restful in a drawing- 
room for an after-dinner lounge, do not yield the staying 


one 





4. OLD EASY-CHAIR., 





— 


rest of these old-fashioned seats. For an invalid, 


chair as this is the least wearisome of any; protected 


from the draught by its unsightly sides, it affords a 


chance for a doze, 
without the painfully 


of 


inevitable 


strained 
the 
in a low-back lounge. 


position 
head 


Although the seat is 
high, a 
only 
prevents fatigue, but, 
by lifting the feet 
from the floor, pro- 
tects them from the 


somewhat 


footstool not 


cold air that even in 

well-built houses of- 

ten creeps insidiously 

along the carpet. 
The vestibule, the s. 

open, wide hall, which 

has again become the 

fashion, calls for appropriate furniture. 

out and your companion has turned back for some- 


You are going 
occurs from 
whatever cause. of those 
stiff old-fashioned hall seats modestly offers 


thing she has forgotten, or a short delay 


In that case one 
its services for the moment, using no blan- 
dishments to detain you from pleasanter so- 
ciety. It makes up for its slight utility by 
a dignified picturesqueness. Whether carved 
out of black rosewood and provided with a 
seat of variegated marble by a skilful China- 


man, or made with twisted legs and seat of 


leather, embossed or engraved, by a Re- 
naissance workman, it helps to decorate the 
hall and to give 
old chairs 


it an air of hospitality. 


Some of these have been 
originally intended for the dining-room, but 
it is a mistake now to place them there. 
They 


their carving, often very beautiful, 


may 


are hardly comfortable enough, and 
will be 
quite lost in a room never entered but for 
The 
hall is the proper place for old furniture of this monu- 
Old Florentine wedding coffers, old Nor- 


wsthetic gratifications of another sort. 


mental kind. 
settles 
Nevertheless they naturally find their way there 


man were not originally intended to be placed 
there. 
in the modern house, and seem to be quite in keeping. 

All these forms are so ancient that any traditions 
that still remain concerning them may be disregarded. 
Like the old towers of an they 


call for admiration on general principles, and may be 


English castle, only 


turned to ne matter what modern uses so long as 
they are not too roughly treated. 
with chairs of only a century or two. 
considered as still holding to their original 
and refusing to perform any others. No one 


proper regard for his great-grandmother would put a 


But it is otherwise 
These must be 
functions, 
with any 
Sheraton chair ina place of common use. It may be 
out of keeping with the white and gold of a modern 
drawing-room, but that is only a reason the more for 
bringing color and comfort into the room and banishing 
affectation and flimsy These Chippendale 
and Sheraton chairs are of an antiquity not too remote 
from the present to live in it. But they 


They will get on very well with Buhl 


elegance. 
must be hu- 
mored just a little. 
or Riesener, or even make a shift to put up with Vernis 
Martin, if not too plainly a modern imitation. They had 
their faults in their day, which have become virtues in 
ours, just as we read with amusement merely of the gam- 
bling propensities of the ladies who sat up all night in 
them “ to cheat and wrangle at quadrille. "Chippendale 
copied the more elegant chairs of the classically inspired 
brothers Adam, 
gentry only. 
and was influenced, now by some piece of Dutch furni- 
ture—of which there were large importations in histime 
— again by some exquisite French model, or by the Chi- 
nese designs affected by the court architect, Sir William 


who designed for the nobility and 
But he was a person of no certain taste, 


such a 


HEPPELWHIT} 


Chambers. This mixture of styles often resulted 
forms which are anything but beautiful; but they give 


character and unity to the miscellaneous furnishings of 





ARM-CHAIRS 


call Dutch 
marquetry and stamped leathers, Delft and Chinese por- 
They 

half 


enjoy his treasures in company with modern furniture. 


what we may an eclectic drawing-room, 


celains, lacquers and tapestry go well with them. 


are areal godsend to the collector, who can but 
And they are much more substantial and more comfort- 
The 


shows 


able than most work of to-day. row of four arm- 


which we illustrate what a variety of 


offer ; 


with capacious seats, easily sloping backs, arms and legs 


chairs (2) 


designs they some of them quite handsome, all 


which are neverin the way. The chair (13) with carved 


rococo back and horsehair cushion makes quite a 


splendid object, its dark old mahogany relieved by some 








ATON 


5 AND 6. SETTLES OF THE SHER PERIOD, 


Its seat should, of course, be 
Sheraton, 


remains of gilding. cov- 


ered with chintz or brocade. who succeeded 
Chippendale in fashionable esteem, was a more sober 
and elegant designer. His pieces never offend the eye, 
but, on the other hand, they are not so characteristic as 
those of his less artistic predecessor. The double chair, 
No. 


is in 


Aubusson tapestry, 
of his make. 
the sort, and 


1, covered with a piece of 


his style, though it may not be 


He was very ingenious in inventions of 
numerous contrivances for getting double service out of 
chairs and tables, are ascribed to him. The sofa (3) is an 


excellent example of the same taste, for the alliance of 
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straight lines with refined curves, on which his fame 
chiefly rests ; indeed, reticence in ornament was his study. 

The most notable difference between the chairs of 
Heppelwhite and Chippendale is that the latter affected 
the large square backs and ultra-French details never 
to the taste of Heppelwhite, who in his own book says: 
“Our idea of 
the useful, in 
such articles 
as are general- 
ly serviceable 
m real life, is 
to unite ele- 
gance and 
utility, and 
blend the use- 
ful with the 
agreeable;” 
this, as he else 
where points 
out, was_ bet- 
ter attained by 
allowing Eng- 
lish taste and 
workmanship 
full play, than 
by adapting 





7. OLD CIRCULAR CHAIR, 


alien styles too literally with many anachronisms. 

The general dimensions of Heppelwhite’s chairs are 
19 or 20 inches for the width of the front ; for the depth 
of seat and length of seat frame, 17 inches each, and the 
total height about 3 feet 1 inch. He especially prided 
himself on the painted “ japanned” decoration in his ac- 
tual productions; yet in writing he disclaimed the mere 
novelty of such fugitive decorations and 
most strongly recommended the more 
durable method of inlaying, although he 
confesses the former was pretty enough 
while it lasted. This divergence be- 
tween theory and practice has always 
ruled in furniture, for, chosen solely for 
its fashion and appearance by most 
buyers, no absurd innovation has failed to 
find a responsive purchaser. In spite of 
the revival of taste in furnishing to-day, 
the merely bizarre and unusual always 
tempt the unthinking novelty hunter to 
discard his theories for the sake of 
fashion. It is said that Chippendale fur- 
niture is again sinking in popular estima- 
tion, and the most florid atrocities of the 
rococo are threatened in its place. But 
in all the styles there are not wanting 
examples of good taste. The chair (13), 
florid as it is, is yet admirable, and if really 
well made suited for the delicate use in the 
drawing-room, for which it was designed. 

Furniture designed by the Adams is seldom offered 
except at great auction sales, and always brings enor- 
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mous prices. Even Chippendale chairs, when well au- 
thenticated, command prices which place them far 
beyond the reach of ordinary purses. Cases are quoted 
where a single chair brought as much as $150. The 
designs which we illustrate could, probably, be repro- 
duced for one-third of that sum, and with the carving 
omitted for still less. That is assuming that costly 
wood, like rosewood or mahogany, is exacted, and _ pro- 
viding for the very best workmanship; quite as artistic 
results may be obtained as in those of the originals. 
Nos. 11 and 14 show German influence, the latter, es- 
pecially in the detail of its ‘“rungs,’’ cannot be rec- 
ommended as a model; yet the treatment of the back is 
splendidly decorative. Both have an air of solidity that 
gives them dignity in spite of their abundance of ornament. 
The high-back chair (8) is also of German or Dutch 
extraction. This type was so vulgarized into the useless 
“prie-dieu” chairs, that not many years ago were in 
every drawing-room, that one is apt to be prejudiced 
against the really fine work in the originals, from the as- 
sociation of the form with crude Berlin-wool work, and 
the machine-made carving and turnery of the imitations. 
The two settles (5 and 6) of the Sheraton period are 
pleasant as occasional seats. These are evidently de- 
rived from the sofa of the period, diminished in size and 
robbed of its back. Outside an old furniture store we 
noticed lately one made on a different principle, whether 
by the freak of an eccentric workman, or in accordance 
with a lapsed fashion, it was just two chairs face to face, 
with the front legs of each omitted and one large seat 
uniting the two backs. While the general effect was not 


unlike these settles, the fact that it was two separate 
chairs, joined Siamese-twin fashion, was too obvious to 
escape notice. In those illustrated the designer evidently 
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9g AND 10, TWO OLD-FASHIONED ARM-CHAIRS, 





felt the danger of this resemblance, and by adding 
ornamental details of ormolu in the one, and draping in 


II TO 14. FOUR CHAIRS OF VARIOUS PERIODS, 










the other, gained not only the appearance of unity lack- 
ing in the one just referred to, but a graceful outline. 

The Shera- 
ton table is a 
beautiful spe- 
cimen of its 
class, well 
worthy of re- 
production, 
notwithstand- 
ing that the 
centre-table is 
at present out 
of favor. The 
diagram ex- 
plains the 
somewhat un- 
usual con- 
struction, and 
shows how the 
problem of 
drawers in a 
circular plan 
has been solv- 
ed. The ficti- 
tious qua- 
drant-drawers 
are really little 
cupboards, as 





indicated in 8. OLD OCCASIONAL CHAIR, 
the working 


drawing. That 
any manufacturer to-day would invest the labor needed 
to make this table properly is, perhaps, doubtful ; yet 
the elements of its construction deserve 
study and adaptation. The whole centre 
could be made movable, leaving a well, 
2s a pool for card-players, when desired. 
There is now in England a good deal 
of imitated furniture, we are told by The 
Artist, and itis so also in the United States. 
In both countries the books of designs 
published by Chippendale and Sheraton 
are eagerly bought up by manufacturers. 
“We see no reason to reject these imita- 
tions, if they are really good and solid,” 
says our contemporary. Chippendale’s 
style depends mainly on the carving. At 
the present day, if amancan shape and 
carve the back of a chair as Chippendale 
could, buy that chair. Sheraton’s school 
depended far more on its inlay ; and here, 
again, some first-rate work has been done 
of late years, though we cannot recall any 
of the tortoise-shell, ebony and ormolu, 
such as may be seen, in a very small 
quantity, in the Jones collection, but 
much more at Windsor Castle, as having been well 


imitated. If workmen could make such a cabinet or 












































would still be very costly. Genuine old work of this 
kind is rare. It has a simplicity very charcteristic. In 
the best pieces the wood-work is exquisitely joined and 
fitted, and the ormolu is nailed on to strengthen and 
adorn corners and to form handles; but there is no at- 
tempt to conceal the fastenings, and each piece of metal 
is in its proper place and has its appropriate use. This 
early style was soon abandoned, and ornament for its 
own sake corrupted the primitive simplicity. 
There is an opening here for some modern 
workman, the difficulty being chiefly in the 
rarity of examples for imitation and study. 
Still, in London there is an excellent col- 
lection of old furniture at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and in Paris there is the 
wonderful Musée Cluny; there is unfortu- 
nately no similar museum in this country 
where the furniture or cabinet maker can 
find approved models. 


HINTS FOR SUMMER HOMES, 


IN taking a furnished cottage, you will 
find that some additions, which add much 
to the attractiveness, can be made at a 
trifling expense. In the first place you can 
generally count upon ugly carpets at such 
places. When you do not wish to go to 
the trouble of staining or painting the floor, 
the carpet can be replaced with straw 
matting. This is a cool, clean floor cover- 
ing, which will harmonize with almost all 


>? 


kinds of summer furnishing, and forms a 
good ground-work for rugs. If you do not 
wish to incur this trouble, pack up your fur 
and Turkish rugs and prepare to cover the 
carpets as far as possible. If your choice 
tiger and leopard skins are too fine for 
the hard usage they will be likely to get in 
such a place, good fur rugs to lay before 
* the couch or fireplace can be found at Van- 
tine’s for about three dollars. You can 
find there also Oriental mats and rugs in 
good colors, that will harmonize with the 
tints to be mentioned later on. Where you are obliged 
to take the wall as you find it, and are not allowed to 
drive any nails to put up hangings, a tall screen here and 
there, arranged against large, uncompromising spaces, 
will sometimes solve the problem very agreeably. If 
you use large screens, or more than one in a room, be- 
ware of gorgeous colors or much rich embroidery, as a 
summer room should be cool and low toned; so that rich- 
ness of material or color would not be in keeping with the 
general effect. Bamboo frames 
upon which can be draped India 
silks, stamped crepes, or the 
charming art cottons which this 
season has brought forth, will be 
found to be much more appropri- 
ate for these uses than the usual 
Japanese screens, although if one 
has one or more of these in quiet 
colors they can generally be used 
with very good effect. 

Be sure to pack up plenty of 
cushions and pillows of the sort 
that are not too fine and good for 
one’s ordinary, daily use. Thank 
Heaven the small, hard, worsted- 
work horror known as the sofa- 
pillow, whose principal mission 
was to goad you in the side, when 


HE. 








low-slip, if necessary, is a blue denim treated by a pecul- 
iar process, which, instead of printing the design in a 
tint, simply takes out the color of the ground, leaving 
the pattern in white on the blue. An especially good 
design done in this manner is of pine needles and cones. 
The blue of a denim will combine well with almost any 
color in a room except the sky blues, robin’s egg, or 
gobelin blues. There is another design of crabs, that is 
quite Japanese in character; it comes in dull reds and 








A SHERATON CIRCULAR TABLE WITH DRAWERS, 


blues printed on yard-wide, unbleached factory cloth of 
a good, firm quality, at 35 cents a yard. This material or 
the denims would also make effective portiéres, hang- 
ings, curtains, and coverings for screens and furniture. 
Very desirable cushions for piazzas, hammocks, rustic 
seats, or lawn use, are of Madagascar cloth, a sort of 
woven fabric of straw in its natural color. Aside from 
their cool, attractive appearance, the former quality 
recommending them especially for summer use, they 
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Art Needlework. 


HINTS FOR SUMMER EMBROIDERY. 


SOME beautiful designs for chair-covers and sofa-pil- 
lows were seen lately at the rooms of ** The Associated Artists.”’ 
Conventional figures cut out of plush, velvet, gold cloth, or other 
rich fabrics, were applied to satin, the silk-faced chamois cloths, 
or other materials of a satiny surface. The figures, artistically ar- 
ranged, are outlined with heavy rope silk, sometimes with the 
addition of a gold thread, both couched with a 
finer silk or the rope silk split. The grounds are 
not closely covered by the figures, but rely for 
effect more on the graceful grouping and the 
pleasing harmonies of color. One charming piece 
was of old gold satin, with figures of a deeper tint 
of the same and warm brown, cut out of plush, 
and outlined with old gold silk. There were only 
two tones of the plush, but being applied different 
ways of the pile, it took on a number of shades, 
which changed as the bit of satin was moved in 
guite a surprising manner. Another combination 
was rich golden brown plush outlined with gold 
thread and brown silk on adull green ground. An 
old pink satin, with plush figures of the same color 
in a deeper tint, was very effective outlined simply 
with the silk. A combination of terra-cotta on 
Gobelin blue, with gold thread in the outlining, 
and another of copper plush on old gold, were 


very handsome. One, in which gold cloth was 
used in the design, had a ground of a peculiar 
changeable material in tones of dull red and green, 


and the plush used was of the two colors mixed 


with the gold cloth. These pieces can be had 
with the plush applied and the outlining begun, 
so that it is impossible for one who knows any 
thing at all about needlework to go wrong in car 
rying out thedesign. If you wish a special pattern 
or arrangement of color, it can be done to order, 
and you can have it begun, or be shown just what 
silks are the most desirable to use in the work. 
Less expensive covers for pillows are outlined 
and darned with the heavy rope silks on cotton or 


linen canvases. A piece which was charming in 
effect had the pattern outlined on white with deep 
gold color silk, and the ground darned in quite 
solid, with a paler shade of the same gold color, 
Another pretty conceit is the ‘ etching” with 
the ordinary etching silk, or the heavy rope floss, 
on bolting cloth, for small tables or trays, These 
are usually lined with some soft silk of the same 
color as that used in the outlining, which shows 
prettily through the semi-transparent material 


A new fabric for decorative purposes, which can 
be used as a groundwork for embroidery or ap- 
plied work, manufactured for The Associated Ar 
tists, is woven of gold thread and a silvery toned 
silk, which gives a shimmering surface of unusual 
brilliancy that is effective and artistic. 


The cordonet squares, made in sizes for sofa- 
pillows, are a cream-white cotten material re- 
sembling duck, are tinted in reds, blues and 
browns, the colors in the pattern to be outlined 


in heavy silks. These (to be had at Shepherd's) 
cost fifty cents. The silk required is usually 
about one dozen and a half, at fifty cents a dozer This combi- 
nation of tinting and outlining continues popular, for it gives 
very satisfactory returns for a small outlay of labor, At Shep- 
herd's were also seen bed-spreads of Gobelin sheeting, stamped 
with a pattern to be outlined in washable silk. The design is not 
tinted, as these spreads are meant to be washed when necessary. 
The material is $1.85 a yard; two and one qua are re 
quired. Two dollars is charged for stamping, the amount of 
silk needed depending of course upon the pattern used, 
Turkish fez is a very good material for outlining in silk. It is 
woven in a hand-loom and has the slightly loose, uneven texture 


rter yard 


of the Bagdad hangings. The colors are dull red, blue and cream, 
Some of the rich browns which are found so often in Turkish 
textiles would be desirable; but they 
may come later on This material is 


used for portiére 
coverings and cushions 
a design which is Turkish in character, 


s, draperies, furniture 
Stamped with 











it was not occupied in slipping off 





the smooth, prim sofa, of other 
days, has departed with the wax 
fruit and hair flowers of a young 
and growingcountry. May it rest 

in peace; itneverused tolet any oneelse doso. The sofa- 
pillow of to-day is large in size and pliable in nature, and 
the broad, low couch is made to accommodate it. Because 
it is to be taken to the country for use, it need not be 
ugly incolor. Some of the cotton ducks, awning-cloths, 
printed factory cloths and denims, stamped with the de- 
signs of The Associated Artists, are excellent for these 
purposes. The colors are dull blues and reds, old 


gold, warm brown and reseda greens. A very desir- 


able material to be found at their place, which will stand 
exposure to salt air, and can even be washed like a pil- 


have the virtue of being able to stand exposure to sea 
air or glaring sun. 
and cost two or three dollars each; the higher priced 


These are obtainable at Vantine’s 


ones are ornamented with fringe on two of their edges. 

There are other desirable things which would add 
much to a summer home, such as pieces of Amakusa 
pottery, in good shapes, for chimney-pieces or corners. 
The tones of this ware are mostly quiet, being in dark 
browns, reds and greens, with a high glaze. It is inex- 
pensive, and altogether better in effect for a denim or 
cretonne-hung room than the more dainty fragile wares. 


. and outlined with one or more colors of 
—£ ae ee %, \ silk, it is very good in effect. On the 
Soa aT " blue the silks used are dull red, old 
7 “ gold and brown ; and on the red, rob 
os Ps 

“. in’s-egg blue combined with white 
os gives a result which is decidedly Turk 
ish. A chair which was finished 
Plan. had the back and seat covered with the 
blue, worked with dull red and some 
slight touches of green and white which, 
being artfully combined, produced a 

very pleasing and artistic result. 
An exquisite material for hangings, 
bed-spreads, scarfs or draperies, is 
— = 7 called “tart satteen.” It is a mixture 
a $a — _ of silk and cotton, with the silk thrown 
< on the face, giving a satiny finish and 
ga a soft texture. The colors seen at Shep- 
ne herd’s were the most beautiful shades 
| \\ | of Gobelin blue, old pink, dull green, 
| \ gold and cream, It is fifty inches wide, 

” \ . ’ 
| Rell \ | and costs $2.50 a yard For scarfs or 
| portiéres the art satteen is appropriately 
| treated with a mixture of applied work 
—- and embroidery in Louis XV. style, o1 
a a ee Sentinal —— - atieneemenieniigs what is called the bow-knot design. 
a Ps a Q 

rhe materialitself seems to suggest the 
luxury and light tones in the decoration 
PLAN AND SCALE OF THE SHERATON TABLE, of that period. A_ portiére or scarf 


would simply have a pattern of this 
kind extending the lower end. 
There would be an applied or solidly 
embroidered ribbon knotted or festooned, caught up and interlaced 
with sprays or bouquets of small blossoms. On the Gobelin blue 
satteen, for instance, there could be a festooned ribbon of paler 
blue, dull green, or gold, outlined with gold thread, the small 
blossoms to be done in pink, with leaves of réseda An- 
other combination for a chair-back would be arranged with 
festoons of rich brown velvet applied on gold satin, with pink 
blossoms and pale green leaves done with silk in tapestry stitch, 
It would not be best for one unused to doing fine embroidery 
to attempt anything of this kind, as the work must be very neatly 
and smoothly done, to have the daintiness which is characteristic 
of the Louis XV. period of decoration to which it belongs. If 
well done, on good material with good silks, it would have the 
advantage of being lasting, and as long asa bit remained, like 
some of the old embroideries found in French chateaux, be not 
only a thing of beauty, but a joy forever, 


ICTOSsSs 


green, 
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SALE OF THE BRAYTON IVES LIBRARY. 


FINANCIALLY considered, on the whole, the sale of 
Mr. Ives’s books and manuscripts must be counted asuccess. The 
total sum realized for the 1184 lots in the collection was $124,- 
375-25. The larger part of Mr. Ives’s library was composed of 
Americana, which, coming so soon after the Barlow sale, were not 
much in demand, On this portion of the collection, several num- 
bers of the catalogue showed a decided loss. A reference to Mr. 
Henry Harrisse in the catalogue, in regard to the date of one of 
the Columbus letters, called forth a retort from that gentleman, 
a few days before the sale, which did not add tothe enthusiasm of 
buyers, although Mr. Ives defended the integrity of his cata- 
logue and guaranteed to be responsible to the buyers for every 
statement it contained. Dodd, Mead & Co. paid $410 for ‘‘ In 
Laudem Serenissimi Ferdinandi,’’ 1493—the Cosco translation of 
the letter of Columbus, which cost Mr. Ives $490; $800 the 
‘*Mundus Novus of Vespucius,’”’ entirely without date, but to 
which Mr. Harrisse gives priority over the impression where the 
triangle occurs before the passage beginning ‘‘fuerunt.”’ (It cost 
Mr. Ives $1200) ; $600 the ‘* Mundus Novus,” where the triangle 
is so placed (the Barlow copy sold for $870); $150 for the 
‘* Mundus Novus” of 1504; $180for that of 1507. (These brought 
respectively $270 and $570 at the Barlow sale.) The ‘‘ Mundus 
Novus,” having forty-five lines to a full page, was bought by the 
Lenox Library for $1075. Dodd, Mead & Co, paid $460 for the 
first edition of Waldsee Muller’s ** Cosmographia Introductio,”’ 
which cost Mr. Ives $650, and $200 for the second edition. 

There was a profit of about $2000 from the sale of the four 
folios of Shakespeare, originally imported here by the elder Sabin 
for Mr. Eugene Robinson ; they were bound for him, by Bedford, 
uniformly in green Levant morocco, doublée in red morocco, 
with exquisite tooling. Mr. Bouton bought them at the Robinson 
sale, whence they passed into the Cooke library, and were again 
bought by Mr. Bouton (for $2900), and sold to Mr. Ives for 
about $4000, The first, second and fourth folios were knocked 
down to Dodd, Mead & Co, for $4200, $400and $210, The third 
folio went to W. E. Benjamin for $950. The respective dates of 
these rare volumes are 1623, 1632, 1664 and 1685. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. bought the first edition of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
for $725. The first edition of ‘* Venus and Adonis” (of which there 
is only one other copy, that in the British Museum) went to 
Marsden J. Perry, of Providence, R. I., for $1150, and the first 
dated edition of Virgil (Venice 1470), to Marshall C. Lefferts, 
for $3000. 

The Gutenberg Bible, the most important of the early printed 
books, was bought by Mr. J. W. Ellsworth for $14,800, But 
our readers are interested mostly in books of an artistic nature, 
and will desire to know how the early illustrated books and illu- 
minated manuscripts fared. The manuscripts included two 
thirteenth-century Bibles and a Breviary of English execution, on 
vellum, ornamented with many initial letters and illuminated bor- 
ders, which brought respectively $155, $120, and $630; a col- 
lection of ‘‘ Chansons et Motets’’ of the sixteenth century in 
a binding bearing the monogram of Henri II. of France and 
Diana of Poitiers, said to have been designed by Bernard Sal- 
omon, of Lyons, one Of the most celebrated of book illus- 
trators, $500; manuscripts of Cicero’s “De Amicitia” and ‘** De 
Finibus Bonorum et Malorum,”’ richly illuminated in gold and 
colors in the Italian fifteenth-century style ; ten ‘‘ Books of Hours,” 
the most famous of which, the ‘‘ Pembroke Manuscript,” which is 
said to have been written by Queen Catharine Parr, brought 
$5900, Dodd, Meade & Co. being the buyers ; and manuscripts of 
Juvenal, Petrarch and Suetonius. Fourteen ‘‘ Books of Hours’ 
in print, included specimens of the illustrated editions of Thiel- 
man Kerver, Simon Vostre, and Philippe Pigouchete, whose 
wood-cut borders did much to supply the place of the old illu- 
minations. Holbein’s ‘‘ Dance of Death’’ and “ Illustrations of 
the Old Testament” went farther in the same direction, and 
with the ‘‘ Hypernotomachia Poliphilz,” of which Mr. Ives had 
copies both of the original Italian work and the French imi- 
tation, may be said to mark the definite triumph of live en- 
graving upon wood over the handwork of the illuminator’s art. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ESSAYS IN LITTLE, by Andrew Lang (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons). ‘To write ‘* beautifully about a broomstick’’ is the 
strength and weakness of Mr. Lang. In this, his latest volume, 
the subjects are evidently those he personally feels; hence the 
‘tessays” display his pleasant discursive treatment at its best, 
and how engaging that is need not be said. Precision, profound 
analysis of his subject, and a complete apprehension of the point 
of view of the author he is discussing, are not what we ask of or 
receive from the ‘‘ divine amateur, ” as he is styled by those who 
love him but little ; but fairly acute appreciation, fairly good mem- 
ory for volumes read in his youth,and an imitationof good-humored 
tolerance that is most attractive, he does give us; and, above all, 
a really scholarly and witty ‘roundabout paper” that is easy to 
read, and to forget afterward. The ‘Thomas Haynes Bayly,’’ 
that first appeared in The Sun, is a good sample of Mr. Lang as 
a parodist ; which is, oddly enough, perhaps the least derivative of 
his many roles. The essays on ‘‘ Dumas” and ‘* The Poetry of 
Scott” show that early reading, unlike early piety, is apt to color 
the critic’s vision even into middle age. It is pleasant to see the 
blasé reviewer of to-day furbishing up the votive offerings to his 
old idols, and unconsciously passing off memories of bygone im- 
pressions for matured opinions. The book is entirely delightful, 
irresponsible and charming as any of Mr. Lang’s, and, if its utter- 
ances be not taken too seriously, not without educational value. 


WoMAN’S WORK IN AMERICA, edited by Annie 
Nathan Meyer, with an introduction by Julia Ward Howe (Henry 
Holt & Co,), This volume deserves more space for analysis than 
we can bestow, if indeed any summary of the book could do it 
justice. Eighteen essays by specialists, who evidently feel the im- 
portance of the occasion at its full value, with six appendices, are 
not to be dismissed in a few sentences. Some of its papers, 
selected at random, are ‘‘ Women in Literature,” by Helen Gray 
Cone; ‘‘Women in Journalism,’’ by Susan E. Dickenson; 
‘“*Women in Medicine,’’ by Mary Putnam Jacob, M.D. These 
titles show that the book is not one for dilletante. The omission 
of ‘**Women in the Arts” naturally prejudices one somewhat 
against the scheme ; for in the arts women are working as bravely 
and with as much success as in any of the fields explored by the 
writers in this book. To have omitted even an apology for the 
absence of these topics is sufficient excuse for the comparatively 
brief notice here of a work full of facts and statistics, with much 
sound criticism and good advice, and passably free from the in- 
tolerance that some advanced champions of the rights of women 
permit in themselves, and reprehend severely in the tyrant, man. 


A CRYSTAL BUTTON, Adventures in the 49th Century, 
by Chauncey Thomas, edited by George Houghton (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). This story so far resembles ‘‘ Looking Backward ’”’ 
that it deals with the period of an imaginary future, when science 
shall have conquered heights ihat as yet are hardly visible, and 
when the art of living happily has become the chief study of man- 
kind, Having been written between 1872 and 1878, it cannot be 
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said to be copied from Mr, Bellamy’s book, nor is there much 
realsimilarity. ‘‘ Looking Backward ” supposes human nature to 
have undergone a social ‘‘ conversion ” and changed its fundamen- 
tal egoism for a finer altruism ; here natural forces, and powers 
known or guessed at present, are brought into full play for the 
advantage of the masses. It is brightly written, and the interest 
well sustained, two things that raise it far above the crowd of 
such attempts, and make it distinctly readable and worth atten- 
tion. It isa pity for the sake of explaining the presence of an 
autobiography of the year A.D. 4coo, that the hackneyed closing 
scene of the narrator awakening was allowed to mar the climax. 


IN THE CHEERING-UP BUSINESS, by May Catherine 
Lee (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The title of this book is the book 
itself in little. To some probably its colloquial vulgarity will be 
repellent, while others will be drawn toward it by the friendly 
good nature it suggests. To live with the characters of this book, 
good, earnest people, with honest strivings for culture and art, 
and a perfectly abnormal knowledge of the dictionary, would bea 
purgatory to most people ; yet to others such a set may represent 
the very ideal of the gentle life that is in the world, yet not too 
thoroughly of it. To outsiders, as a study of a distinctly transi- 
tional period in social life, it is full of interest; while to people 
untroubled by the ‘‘ higher criticism,” it may appeal as a pure, 
healthy story, readable and enjoyable. The vocabulary of the 
author is indeed large and catholic ; in one page we find ‘* ceiliad’”’ 
and ‘‘deliquium,” which certainly come, like the blessed word 
‘* Mesopotamia” itself, fraught with mystic meanings, that must 
be a proof of absolutely overwhelming scholarship to the audience 
attracted by its free and easy title. Nor are these unusual words 
grudgingly bestowed ; a careful selection from this story would 
clear off the competitors at a spelling bee, while many of the 
sentences would be striking, if terrible, examples for a paper on 
prosody and syntax. The externals of the book are irreproachable. 


Lyrics, by A. Mary F. Robinson (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.). This volume of selections from Madame James Darmesteter’s 
poems is an addition to the ‘*Cameo” series published in London 
by Fisher Unwin. It is too late in the day to speak of these 
graceful rhymes as candidates for popular favor ; they have already 
won for themselves a place in the song of the Victorian epoch. 
Decorative, refined and artistic, they reflect the spirit of zsthetic 
culture without any of its extravagrances. That they have the un- 
erring vision of genius, or the impetuous resonance of a master’s 
work, cannot be said ; but that they are genuine poems, delicately 
wrought, but with no lack of strength or beauty is unquestionable. 


THE SISTERS’ TRAGEDY, and other poems, by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). To object to 
the masterpieces in little of Mr. Aldrich on the ground of size alone 
were feeble carping. Recalling the finish of a butterfly’s wing, 
or a snow crystal, under the microscope, it would be equal folly 
to style the minute finish they have artificial ; for Nature is not un- 
tidy in her lesser works, but exceeds all the care of the most cun- 
ning artificer. Great epics and tragedies are apt to age soon, or 
live throned in dignified but rarely frequented courts; but the 
carved gem, the polished jewel, the dainty netsuke, are the de- 
light and treasure of successive ages. Wherefore, let those who 
yearn for untutored, unfettered song, turn elsewhere ; but those 
who enjoy style, and prize a graceful thought exquisitely phrased 
at its rightful value, rejoice that another volume of flawless lyrics 
and deeply wrought conceits is offered tothem. Mr. Aldrich, if 
he does not excel all his earlier efforts here, and that would hardly 
be possible, has produced some that are worthy rivals. ‘The 
Monody on Wendell Phillips” and the ‘‘ Thalia” touch perhaps 
the highest point in the serious and lighter groups respectively. 
The lines on Sargent’s portrait of Edwin Booth are worthy of 
the occasion, and the homage, ‘‘A master’s hand hath set the 
master-player here,” is deserved by the picture and its subject. 


WORLD’s FAIRS, FROM LONDON 1851 TO CHICAGO 
1893, by C. B. Norton (Chicago, Milton Weston Co.). The in- 
terest of this brochure is well kept up, although it is a hand- 
book full of carefully selected facts rather than a volume to read 
from cover to cover. The Maas Art-type process blocks are un- 
usually good. In fact the whole brochure augurs well for the 
occasion it anticipates ; if the level of the World’s Fair is as high 
as this piece of ephemeral book-making it will be a worthy 
climax to the long list of exhibitions so well described here. 


Miss ToOsEyY’s MISSION (New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). The charming little idyl ‘‘ Laddie’’ is or should be as 
well known on this side of the water as in its birthplace, and the 
miniature painting of this exquisite study deserves equally to be 
widely known. The humor and pathos of the sketch are so inter- 
woven that it is hard to say which prevails. It is rare, indeed, 
that a book distinctly religious in its aim is written with so light 
atouch. Toname it with Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranfurd” is possible ; 
and no higher praise can be given to any genre study’of common- 
place, uneventful life than to parallel it with that volume. 


BESSIE BRADFORD’S PRIZE, by Joanna H. Mathews 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.), is the third of a series of sequels to 
“The Bessie Books,” and therefore sure of a popular reception 
by admirers of the earlier volumes, From its last sentence we 
find still more adventures of the same characters are promised. 
The easy, unaffected style of the story and its genuine interest in 
the subjects dear to younger readers prove that it will not appeal 
in vain to the audience it addresses, 


“ THE CHOIR Boys” and “ Now I Lay Me” are the 
titles of two fac-similes of water-color drawings by Mrs. J. Paul- 
ine Sunter, published by F. A. Stokes Co. To the excellence of 
the color printing, the purity of each tint and the clear ‘‘ wash” 
effect of the whole, it is easy to give unqualified praise. But the 
drawings themselves, whether as expressions, studies of character, 
truth of form, or wholesome sentiment, fail to extort a syllable 
in their favor. Unreal, un-ideal and ultra-sentimental as they 
are, it would be unkind to speak in detail of their faults, but im- 
possible to discover a saving clause beyond a specious prettiness, 
that deserves no commendation.—LITTLE FAIRIEs is the title of 
a very charming fourfold Easter card by the same firm. This is 
really dainty and admirable in its way, and usefulasacopy. In- 
deed, the four children of its miniature screen might be em- 
ployed to decorate a full-sized one, in tapestry painting especially. 











@Oreatment of Designs. 


LILACS. (COLOR PLATE WNO. 1.) 


THIS large study, with its broad effects, must be 
viewed from a proper distance, ‘not smelled of,” however 
suggestive of fragrance. The ragged appearance that is pre- 
sented upon close scrutiny is just what gives the delicate, open 
character that the flowers have when flourishing in their natural, 
outdoor atmosphere. Here, although they are in a basket, they 
spread their large thryses with perfect freedom, and their rich 
foliage strays where it will. The basket should be carefully 
sketched first, very much as if the flowers were not in it. The 
parts that are apparent may then be copied in with raw umber, 
Naples yellow, white and terra verte, the latter being used to 
produce the pale olive tone more or less diffused over the surface. 
If the umber does not mark off the splints and give the inter- 
stices strongly enough, add Vandyck brown. Any of the color 
may be carried thinly over the outlines of the flowers and foliage 
that are to come upon it later; it will help to make them softer. 
The colors used for the basket also enter into the background, 
yellow ochre being added for the vertical part and light chrome 
yellow for the horizontal part, as it approaches the foreground. 
The shadow parts of the flowers and foliage, that soften into the 
background, should be painted before any drying takes place. 
Use the olive tints, like those prepared for the basket, in the 
shadows of the white flowers, and rose madder, ultramarine 
blue and brown madder in those of the purple ones. Some of 
the latter, that fall nearer the centre, will eventually want warm, 
brownish tints; burnt Sienna and Vandyck brown may be added 
there. When the little, lighted corollas come to be brought out, 
the color must be used very freely in four little dashes for each, 
where they stand out clear. Now and then a little round centre 
will want to be strengthened, but generally the shadow tint 
underneath will be sufficient. Where the purple or blue tint is 
very pure and bright, use rose madder, French ultramarine and 
white only. Care must be taken to bring out the tubes beneath 
the corollas where they show, else there w:ll be too much solidity. 
The gray tints on the purple lilacs are tender, and incline to olive. 
Those on the white lilacs are bluish and in some places, particu- 
larly around the centre of the cluster at the left, they are very 
delicate and metallic. Notice the reflected lights; they bring out 
the outlines of many of the segments of corollas that would 
otherwise be too much obscured by shadow, All these things must 
be appreciated, but never allowed to mar the harmony of the 
whole. Even the little flowers that have fallen on the foreground, 
casting shadows of their own, must be in keeping. The large, 
cordate leaves want the zinober greens, the Siennas, umbers and 
some of the grays used in the shadows of the white flowers) No 
long, hard strokes must be allowed to follow their margins. Use 
only large bristle brushes on them; except it may be for the 
stems and midribs. When everything is laid in, study the 
relative values at some distance, and various modifications will 
suggest themselves. The lights upon and just around the basket 
handle must be strong, representing the highest value. Be sure 
to keep the low values as low as they are, else a monotonous 
effect will result. Preserve the richness of the dark and fairness 
of the light colors, not overlooking the gray tones. H. C. G. 


MARINE STUDIES. (COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 


THESE may be copied on the best quality of rough 
surface Academy board, which will require the same treatment as 
canvas, and may be cut to correspond with the plates. If any 
copyist should care to enlarge them, it will not be difficult to 
preserve the character of the work upon canvases that are, 
according to common parlance, twice the size—that is, four times 
the area. The nearest regular sizes of prepared canvases will be 
ox11 for the larger study and 6x12 for the smaller ones. This 
would enlarge the latter a little more than the former ; but it 
saves trouble to get the regular sizes of canvases instead of 
ordering odd sizes. Notice that in each picture the horizon, 
marked by the distant water line, is at the same proportional 
height—that is, just within the lower third. Although this line 
will be waved and broken in painting, it must, as a whole, be 
kept straight, perfectly horfzontal, and by no means worked up 
any higher. The eye would have to be considerably above the 
water level to bring the horizon as high as it is already. 

The larger study requires no little careful outlining to make the 
rocks present their various surfaces correctly. Take, for instance, 
the one projecting farthest to the left ; how sharp cut its edges 
are, and what a decided shadow it casts upon the wave-washed 
surface below it! These lower ones, that give extent to the fore- 
ground, are more likely to be slighted than the high, jagged ones 
beyond. The stormy sky wants cobalt, yellow ochre, emerald 
green, ivory black, light red, Naples yellow and white. It should 
be painted in at one time, together with the high distance be- 
longing to the stretch of shore at the right and the dim tossing 
ship toward the left. . The color may be brought down to vanish 
thinly on the most remote part of the water ; so that when the 
waves are painted all may unite harmoniously in the distance. 
Next paint the rocks; they show the coloring of red hematite, 
like those belonging to many portions of our New England coasts. 
They want warm, rich colors—burnt Sienna, vermilion and Van- 
dyck brown, with Naples yellow in the warm lights. The lights 
having white, green and blue may be carried up while painting 
the water. The old mast that has been dashed up to lodge across 
the foreground takes the same warm light, and its shadows are 
toned by the local color of the rocky surface upon which they 
fall. The figures are colored to harmonize with their surround- 
ings, and a little of the red used in the sky will give the glow of 
the signal fire ; which would, of course, be more apparent upon 
a larger scale. For the water take the same colors used in the 
sky, with a little thin cadmium on the diffused lights. It is no 
more difficult to paint than the sky, yet it requires more decision 
of touch, and, above all, appreciation ; one must not regard the 
surface as made up of somany patches of color, but of water— 
surging, breaking, dashing! See what is indicated in every part, 
see what each sharp curve, or soft shadow, or rollicking light 
means. And the quieter portions, that are left to recede in their 
own time, they are no less important than the high swelling 
breakers—all must be a reality to the senses. The more ade- 
quate the conception, the more adequate the representation ! 
There are sea-gulls in allthe studies, and if they can be put in 
easily on a fresh painted surface, they are less likely to look hard. 

The study with the boat requires the same colors that have 
been named, but in different proportions. The very light ones, 
used to a slight extent in the larger sky, are distributed well over 
the surface here. A small bit of blue appears in contrast with 
the lightest mass of cloud—that which overhangs the centre—to 
which the eye is directed. Here the dark bow of the boat rises 
high above the strongly lighted surf, and the brightly colored 
figures are full or life and action. The height of the figures 
must be kept in proper relation with the sides of the boat, which 
are supposed to be faultlessly drawn first. There is no shore for 
the waves to break upon, but the high swell calls for similar skill 
and feeling. If all but the details of boat and figures could be 
painted in at once, the general harmony would be better assured. 

For the sunset we want a richer palette—rose madder, brown 
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madder and lemon yettow must be added, while a small quantity 
of the bluish and greenish tints are retained. There is less work 
in this study, and it will be easy to finish it before any of the 
color dries. The little cool tint apparent in the upper part of the 
sky may first be laid on rather smoothly; then carry the cloud 
effects upon this, charging the brush well with color. This cool 
under tint will happily modify the brown madder used for the 
upper clouds, and it may be gently introduced below, wherever 
the rosy and golden tints appear too crude. The line of light 
lemon yellow coming down to the darkening water in the horizon 
gives the strongest effect in the picture ; toward the left the con- 
trast is very great. The water is not so much agitated as in the 
other studies, but it is rough, and the color wants rather decided 
handling as it approaches the foreground. Even about one third 
across the expanse, at the left, there is a sharp crest of a wave 
that catches strong, sunny light. Nearer the foreground there is 
a great deal of cool reflected light. The shadows are shifting 
and nowhere broad now, and if the character of the work is not 
well imitated, there may be too much speckiness about it. Avoid 
working too near and avoid meaningless touches; study the 
effect of -the whole from a proper distance. The ship is not so 
neutral in this light, of course, but it must not be strong or 
minutely rigged. Be careful in finishing to get the quiet, dark 
tone ; glaze if necessary. Remember, finally, that the sun is 
below the horizon, and we only have his last rays reflected by the 
atmosphere. nN. <. G. 


RIBBON PLATES (COLOR STUDY NO. 3.) 


In the series of twelve designs for the set of ribbon 
plates, three of which are given with this number, the following 
general directions for treatment are recommended by their de- 
signer: The backgrounds throughout the series are to be put in 
with Chinese yellow, the color growing deeper under the flow- 
ers. For the borders, apply Cooley’s Roman gold with a stip- 
pling brush along the edge of the plate, and work out the rest 
of the design with a medium-pointed brush. The details of the 
borders may be varied in the different plates, but for a set unity 
is best preserved by keeping to one, In the greens rub down the 
colors separately on the palette, combining a few when necessary, 
but blending them chiefly with the brush. This, too, is specially 
important with the flowers in the Maurandia and Pansy studies. 
Violet of iron should be used throughout the twelve for outline 
and for accent. The ribbons may be accented with a deeper 
shade of their color, and touched here and there with gold. 

(1) Cherokee Roses.—Shade the flowers with mixing yellow, 
dark green No. 7 and dark blue. For the stamens use silver 
yellow and orange red, accenting with violet of iron. For the 
leaves employ chrome water green, mixing yellow, grass green, 
yellow ochre and dark green No. 7. For the ribbons use chrome 
water green with mixing yellow. 

(2) Sweet Pea.—The flowers require carnation mixed with flux 
(two-thirds), mixing yellow, carmine and dark blue. The leaves 
should be painted with chrome water green, mixing yellow, dark 
blue, grass green and yellow ochre. Outline with violet of iron. 
For the ribbons use chrome water green, and the same mixed 
with dark blue for the outlines. 

(3) Honeysuckle.—Paint the flowers in delicate tints of mix- 
ing yellow running into carnation No, 1, shading them with dark 
green No. 7. For the stamens use violet of iron tipped with sil- 
ver yellow. Shade the fiower stems with brown No. 3. The 
leaves require chrome water green, mixing yellow, grass green, 
dark blue and yellow ochre. The ribbons should be painted 
with carnation No. 1 mixed with one-half of flux. Full-sized 
outlines of Nos. 2 and 3 are crowded out of this part, but will be 
given in the February Supplement. 


TWO ROSE FARS, 


BotH of the Rose Jar designs, Plate g11, are capable 
of treatment without outline, allowing the colors to melt into 
the background. In this case they should all be kept to the same 
value, only changing in color, with the shadows cooler. The 
clover should be in delicate shades of pink, with their leaves and 
stems of cool green. If, however, outline is preferred, then it 
would tell bestin gold. The flowers in the rose design should also 
be pink, on a cream color ground, with leaves of delicate warm 
and cool greens. This latter decoration would be effective in the 
‘*Royal Worcester” style, painting the ground ivory color. A 
purely conventional treatment, with the flowers of silver and the 
centres, leaves and stems of gold, would also repay for the trouble, 


ASTER 


In the border and spray (plate g0Sc) of the design for 
china painting in the Supplement, the petals of the flowers may 
be white or purple. The centre in the newest blossoms is jonquil 
yellow, shaded with yellow brown. In the older ones, it is orange 
yellow, shaded with deep red brown, or capucine red. The 
leaves and the stems should be painted with a gray green, shaded 
with grass green or yellow brown. In the treatment of this bor- 
der, it would be best to tint the background and outline the 
stems and leaves with gold. This would havea richer effect than 
if the colors of nature were strictly followed. 


BRANCH AND BORDER. 


THE SPANISH NEEDLE. 


THE small blossom should be yellow. The seeds are 
at first like little green brushes ; as they get older, they spread 
out more, and acquire a purplish tint; when fully ripe and 
spread out they are brown. The leaves and stem should be out- 
lined with dark red brown painted with grass green and mixing 
yellow, and shaded with brown green. The border would be 
enriched by the use of gold in outline. 


EMBROIDERY CORNERS,SPRA YSAND BORDER. 


THEdesign, No. 906a, is suitable for using with adarned 
background. ‘The design itself must be worked out with good 
rich outlines of rope stitch for the strongest lines ; and a close, 
thick stem for the lighter ones. It should be needless to say that 
stem stitch may be made almost as thick as rope by taking the 
needle back each time quite half the depth of the preceding 
stitch. The flowers may be worked up as richly as possible ; 
use silk for the high lights, if crewel is used for the outlines. 
These in any case should be of the darkest of the three or four 
shades used. ‘So far, we have been assuming that a monochrome 
treatment on a linen or soft silk ground has been adopted. A 
cream colored India silk or Roman satin is very suitable for darned 
work. The design may be used as one of four corners for a 
large cushion, or, by placing two corners almost touching, it 
would cover entirely a cushion of smaller size, leaving only 
enough of the ground for easy darning. 

The darning of the ground may be made as heavy or as light 
as is desired, simply by the length of the darning stitches shown 
on the face of the material ; if only one or two threads are taken 
up with the needle, the material will appear almost covered with 
color ; but, by taking up six or eight threads, and thus allowing a 
much greater proportion of ground to appear, the color will be 
less apparent, and the general effect lighter. A good effect may 
be produced by using lighter tones of silk for the ground, darn- 
ing toward the centre of the cushion, 

The design might be worked out effectively by using shades of 
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blue for the outlines, and working up the pattern, and a light 
shade of old gold for the ground darning. 


THE designs, Plates 906 and go7a, are intended for 
rapid and effective working either for footstool decoration or for 
detached ornaments on a plush or Utrecht dado, or upon a cur- 
tain. They may be outlined with gold cord and stitchings of 
thick silk several tones lighter than the ground-work for working 
up the details with the best effect. For instance, if the ground 
is dark red or maroon, the stitchings could be of light pome- 
granate tones with a ground of dark green. A good distinctly 
greenish yellow contrasting with the gold outline would be 
effective. The same designs would be very effective for a border 
that had the background worked up with darning stitches. In 
this case the couched outline as well as the fillings should be in 
crewel, The background might be darned in with filoselle. Gold 
colored silk is admirable for these darned backgrounds, but it 
must be of a very flat tint. 


THE border, although so simple, is nevertheless a 
very effective one when worked. It would serve for a luncheon, 
tea, or sideboard cloth, or do equally well for a bureau-cover. 
The outlines would look best rendered by worked-in buttonhole 
stitch over lay cord. They would also look well in gold colored 
silk over white « ord, the stitches being kept lar € nough apart just 
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FREATMENT FOR HARRY ADAMS, 


DOORWAY. BY 


to show the cord between them. The circles could be treated in 
the same way. It requires a little skill to make these perfectly true. 
rhe inner lines and outside border should be worked with gold 
silk in close stem stitch, the dots on the inner band being put 
in with French knots or satin stitch, 


A DOOR 


A SOMEWHAT pretty and artistic treatment of a 
doorway is here illustrated ; although, judging by the drawing, it 
may look rather complicated, yet it is simple in construction, and 
satisfactory in result. In making it, use any of the native wood: 
in well seasoned stuff % of an inch thick after planing. The 
side plates are to be made twelve inches wide from the outside of 
the door casing; and the top from the casing up twelve to eigh 
teen inches high. The shelves should project about ten inche 
into the room from the side plates, and the bases about twelve 
inches. If this projection is deemed too much, and a six or five- 
inch shelf will carry a good deal, it is easy to reduce it. Over 
the top, and forming a segment of a circle is a basket-work frame 
ma of slats %& or 34 of an inch wide, thin enough to weave i 
basket fashion. These slats are held in place at the ends by fitting 
them in a groove made in the frame. To prevent them from slid- 
ing or working out of place a small tack should be driven in the 
centre of each lap. The rail around the top is to be supported by 
small wood or brass spindles not over 2 to 2% inches high. 
These should be let into the wood by boring small holes so they 
will fit very firmly, with no danger of working loose. The bracket 
shelves should be fastened securely to the face of the side plates 
by long slim screws driven through the edge from behind the 
side plates ; and also by the spindles from shelf to shelf. The 
bracket under the fourth shelf from the top will support any 
weakness in the fastening of the other shelves. This is clearly il- 
lustrated in the plan for the side elevation. 

It will be necessary to cut the surbase in the room where this 
structure is to be placed, so as to let the bottom part of the side 
plates fit snugly against the wa!l; though if it is not possible to 
cut the necessary part away, the whole cabinet can be set out from 
the wall by adding a strip of wood the thickness of the surbase all 
along the back outer edges of the side plates. Thetop board over 
the basket-work frame should have a moulded edge ; but if this 
cannot be worked on the board itself, a strip of moulding can be 
obtained from some wood worker or carpenter and added to the 
edge of the shelf all around. All the spindles should be turned; 
but if it is not convenient to get them made, square ones will 
answer very well, evenifthey are not quite so handsome as nicely 
turned ones. This whole cabinet, if economically made and if 
wood not too expensive be used, should not cost’more than fifteen 
or twenty dollars ; and it might possibly be made for less, though 
if it is to be made at all it must be well made to look substantial 
and complete. It should have two or three good coats of hard oil 
finish, rubbed down, when dry, with pulverized pumice-stone and 
water to the desired smoothness. 


TREATMENT, 


S. M., Welshfield,and many others.—** How to mount 
the color studies effectively and to frame them suitably ?” is 
a query sent by every mail from one subscriber or another. It 
may be said briefly that each study looks best framed as its orig- 
inal painting would be. For oil paintings employ a gold matt 
coming right up to the picture, add a heavy and fairly elaborate 
frame of solid gold, and no glass, but a coat of varnish on the 
study itself. For water-colors in gouache, a similar frame not 
quite so heavy, and glazed, without varnishing, is best. Pure 
water-colors look well in white frames, with white mounts. Silver 
frames also suit these. As it is the aim of the color-plates to be 
fac-similes of the originals; so it should be the aim of those fram- 
ing them totreat them as if they were the veritable paintings. 
For those after oil paintings, it is best to mount the study ona 
canvas-covered stretcher ; for water-colors, a very thick cardboard 
will answer the purpose. In either case mount with thick flour 
paste, and upon either wood or cardboard be careful at the same 
time to paste equally thick paper on the back of the mount, 








Correspondence, 


COP YING BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR. 

Sik: I do not understand the theory of color. 
While I can copy any painting, I could not go to work intelli 
gently to invent a scheme of color for a black and white study, 
Although I might obtain an effective result, even then it would 
be without knowing the why and wherefore. Can you recom- 
mend a practical work from which I could learn: that if an 
object was of a certain color, its shadow would be this and its 


half tone the other? It seems to me that there must be a theory 


one could work from, and always obtain exactly the right results 
D. M. S., Washington Street, Boston. 

If the value of a representation in colors of any subject does 
not consist in its exact likeness to that subject under the condi- 
tions it was seen, it is hard to discover in what its value consists 
or why it should exist as a picture. For it is obviously impossi- 
ble that any theory, however ingeniously worked out, could 
uffice to meet the never ending variety of efiect In nature, 


raking the most simple object, its color is altered by the quality 





of the light, the time of day, the cast shadows, the reflected 
hadows, the juxtaposition of other objects, the texture of its 
urface, and a thousand other things The optical delusions 
produced by the mere proximity of certain colors can be easily 
proved ; black, for instance, upon bright crimson tells as brown, 


and to obtain the effect of black, dark blue must be employed in 

















its place Thus any theory that a certain object, in a certain 
light, would require certain colors to depict it, must needs be 
fallacious. For who could define exactly the certain light, to 
take a single influence only ? And if this be true of one separate 
object, it becomes infinitely more so of a roup, such a picture 
must needs be, to have any interest. If it were possible that 
such a table could be drawn up, art would become a mechanical 
formula under its conditions The artist’seve must search out 
the hues, and his hand note them dow: To color from. pre 

scribed rules a black and white copy might be a nteresting 
amusement, but it no way teache art It may be urged that 
an artist's sketch from memory is open to the ime objection, 
his is very true in part, beeau if he has really studied with 
artistic vision the color and form of his subject, and analyzed its 
effects, and if his memory is faithful and can carry these cor 

rectly until such time as he may put them o1 invas, then it 
Is a questionof memory (not of tollowing out a preconce ived 
table of colors and shadows) whether his study | any real 
likeness to the conditions of the subject as he saw it If it ha 

then it may be deemed a work of art, provided it is technically 
excellent, and that its drawing, pet pective and similar qualities 
are also correct Nothing is more certain than dependence on 
any receipt is fatal to art. We are constantly giv hints that 
are valuable just so far as the student rejects their bondage ; for 
it is onething to them that a certain palette is useful for painting 
a certain subject, and another to be a slave to the advice, and 
disregarding all variations of light or local surroundings, to work 
from the rules given blindly and mechanically No other eyes 
see for the artist, and if he is unable to perceive tl ubtle effects 
of color, no one can translate them for him ; but if, having seen 
them, he needs practical help to know which colors to mix to 
depict them truly, then, and only then, can advice be of lasting 
value How often we see clever pupils entirely fail when the 
master’s supervision is over ; they have learned to obey, to imi 
tate, but not to see for themselves For one instance, to note 
the alteration of shadow color Let the shadow of a rod be cast 
on a white surface by electric-light, gas-light, lamp-light and 
candle-light, you will notice that the shadows are all distinct in 
color, although cast by the same body upon the ime surface. 

RESTORING OLD PAINTINGS. 

M.G.S., Mansfield.—-To retouch an old taded portrait 
successfully is scarcely within the powers of an amateur kven 
in the profession it is a specialty It would be impossible to give 
uch directions as would be of real service, because each picture 
would require treatment adapted to the manner of the painting 
to be retouched. rhe great difficulty is to avoid giving to the 
work a patchy appearance by reason of the proximity of colors 
ipplied freshly with those mellowed by time Sometimes clean- 
ing is all that is needed; but this is also a delicate operation, as 
it often involves the removal of discolored varni Should you 
be determined to attempt the work yourself, consult ‘‘ Instructions 
for Cleaning, Repairing, Lining and Restoring Oil Paintings,’ 


published by Winsor & Newton. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER.—For your oil painting that 
is peeling from the canvas your best plan would be to send the 
picture to a professional restorer of old pictures The operation 
requires both skill and experience, especially when the painting 
is in the state you describe, which is the re t of the varnish 
cracking The handbook on the subject, published by Winsor & 
Newton, however, will give you full directions if you choose to 
take the risk of doing the work yourself 


SHAK UDO AND SHIBUITCH1, 


SIR: In your articles on the Brayton Ives collection, 
I noticed that you speak often of objects made of “ Shakudo” or 
of “Shibuitchi.” I understand that these are both mixtures 


chiefly of the precious metals. What are the proportions of gol 


and silver in them ? SUBSCRIBER, Topeka, Kan, 
‘* Shakudo” is 2 gold bronze. It is a black, purple, or deep vio 
let metal composed of varying amounts of tin, zinc, silver and 


gold, and, insmall quantity, lead, iron and arseni rhe color is 
due to the gold, which sometimes amounts to twenty per cent of the 
whole. The black shakudo is only a very deep purple. The 
metal takes a high polish and acquires a find patina by oxidation. 
It has this property, that if the patina should be rubbed off it is 
only necessary to expose the piece to the air for a time, and it will 
acquire it ‘*Shibuitchi”’ is a bronze capable of 
receiving very fine chiselling. The amount of silver is sometimes 
fifty per cent. The color is a silvery gray. 


anew. silver 


INTERIOR DECORATION. 

H. F., Buffalo.—(1) Paint all the woodwork a warm, 
light brown—of two shades if you please. The ceiling may be 
light buff, the cornice russet brown, which would harmonize 
with a greenish gray or olive green, either of which would be a 
good color for the walls. Instead of a frieze use a gold picture 
moulding about three inches deep. Curtains of ‘old gold’’ 
color, with bands of maroon plush, would harmonize with your 
furniture. Also have, if possible, some red in the border of your 
carpet. (2) The simplest method of staining a floor is to get 
from a dealer in paints half a gallon of oak stain ready mixed ; 
pour it into a basin, and cover the floor with it, using an ordi- 
nary hog’s-hair paint brush. Do not tread more than you can 
help on the part you have stained ; of course, you would do the 
floor near the door last. If one wash of the stain does not make 
as dark a tint as you wish, wait till it is quite dry, and give ita 
second. When it is quite dry the housemaid can rub it up with 
beeswax and turpentine, or she may make a mixture of these two 
ingredients with a little resin, warmed until it is liquid, and then 
when cool rubbed on with a cloth and polished with a brush, 
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QUERIES ABOUT CHINA PAINTING. 


Str: (1) Can I use Chinese white to make delicate 
colors, or must the paler shades be made by putting the color on 
thinner ? I find it almost impossible to make delicate shades in 
capucine red, deep blues and others, (2) Is there any burnishing 

required in the use of liquid gold, and when and how is it done ? 
How should liquid gold be applied ? (3) Can you give me any 
hints regarding a home-made kiln ? How great a heat is neces- 


sary, and where can I get a heat gauge to use with it? Do you 
think a $10 kiln would do reliable work ? 
W. R. W., Leaksville, O. 





(1) Chinese white need not be employed to obtain delicate 
tints. It is intended only for making colors opaque, just as in wa- 
ter-colors. It is very little used, because transparent effects are 
preferable unless you paint with matt colors for Royal Worces- 
ter effects. Nothing is easier than to make adelicate tint with cap- 
ucine red ; it gives a lovely shrimp pink for a ground tint. Toa 
little capucine red add one quarter the quantity (or rather less) of 
flux. Mix well together, then add about equal parts of turpentine 
and tinting oil. Paint it upon the china with a broac flat brush, 
and pounce in the usual way until nearly dry, and quiteeven. The 
writer has often used this mixture and has never failed with it. 
The color should be about one third darker before firing than it 
is intended to be eventually. Fora pale blue use deep blue green ; 
this gives the local color of blue forget-me-nots, and can be made 
as much paler as you wish, by thinning it with turpentine or oil of 
lavender for ordinary painting, or by treating it as we have just 
advised for capucine red, when required fora flat tint. (2) Liq- 
uid gold comes bright from the kiln, and does not require bur- 
nishing. Itis sold ready for use. The brush is dipped into the 
vial and applied on the ware inan even and rather heavy coating ; 
but if the liquid is too thick and works lumpily, it must be mixed 
with a little of the essence for bright gold manufactured for the 
purpose. If too much essence is used it will spoil the gold and 
cause it to fire a violet color. Never paint gold witha brush that 
has been used for colors or any other purpose. (3) We donot 
recommend acheapkiln. Evenifsatisfactory at first, it will prob- 
ably wear out very soon. You will find advertisements of various 
kilns in The Art Amateur. Write for circulars concerning them 
all, and judge for yourself. 


SIR: (1) In tinting grounds on china with Lacroix 
colors, should they be fired defore painting the design upon 
them ? I have drawn designs in water-color sepia upon a set of 


cups and saucers over which I propose to lay the ground colors, 
and then remove with turpentine all traces of the design. (2) 
For a dull gold finish what make of gold can you recommend 
from experience ? M. E. L., 126th Street, New York. 

(1) Certainly not. Only be careful to avoid fingering the parts 
tinted while painting the design. Alcohol is far more expeditious 
than turpentine for removing the tint ; but in either case be care- 
ful not to let the spirit run beyond the outlines, It is best to tint 
first, then draw the design in pencil. (2) An excellent matt 
gold is made by M. T. Wynne (65 East Thirteenth Street) and 
sold at eighty cents for the smallest sized box. If you wish to 
keep a dull finish after firing, polish only with a chamois leather. 
For abright finish use the burnisher. 


SIR: Can you tell me why it is that capucine red 
will not fire on to china properly ? I have tried several times tint- 
ing with it ; but each time, after firing, most of the color rubbed 
off. I fired in my own kiln, which has always been very success- 
ful, firing carmines and other difficult colors perfectly. 1 also 
tried using the color without any oils, only mixing it with a little 
turpentine, and putting it on a piece of china asan experiment, in 
different tones, some places dark and some light ; and I found 
after firing that the darker shades were firmly set, but the lighter 
tints rubbed right off as before. Now, can you tell me the cause 
of this ? A. G., Wilmington. 

It is difficult to account for your failures. Certainly a delicate 
tint of capucine red is used constantly with success for tinting 
a salmon pink. Follow the instructions given to W. R. W. 

SIR: Please give me a list of colors for china ~— 
ing, and say if the Lacroix colors are best for beginners. 

M. A. G., Garrison’s, N. Y. 

You cannot do better than read carefully the ‘‘ Lessons by a 
Practical Decorator,’’ now running through our columns. There- 
in, classified in order, you will find the information you require, 
and be able to decide which of the many colors named will suit 
your purpose. Lacroix colors are commonly used by beginners. 


PAINTING ON BOLTING CLOTH. 


S., Elizabeth, N. J.—(1) Bolting cloth costs $1 a 
yard (18 inches wide), or $1.25 a yard (24 inches). James B. 
Shepherd, 927 Broadway, New York, will send it at those prices, 
postpaid. (2) One may paint on bolting cloth either in oils or 
in water-colors. 


E. B. W.—When using oils dilute all the paints with 
turpentine on the palette before applying to the cloth. Blotting- 
paper is placed beneath the cloth while painting, to absorb the 
superfluous moisture. To paint with water-colors, first put in an 
under painting of Chinese white. Chjnese white is also mixed 
with all the colors more or less; in the high lights it is put on 
heavily. Very little water isused. The bolting cloth in all cases 
should be tightly stretched before one begins painting on it. 


FIXING A CHARCOAL DRAWING. 


L. B., Moscow, Pz is always applied to a 
chalk or a charcoal drawing with an atomizer or sprayer such 
as is sold for perfume by every druggist ; the finer the spray, 
the better it will be for your purpose. Stand about eighteen 
inches away from your drawing, and spray it all over with the 
fixatif. Clean the tube with alcohol before putting it away. 





FAN PAINTING ON GAUZE AND SILK. 


S. B., Baltimore.--Not unless you feel very certain 
about yourself, and can sketch in your design freely off hand upon 
the fan itself. The safer plan would be to pin out the gauze over 
the outline of the design, which will show through, on the white 
paper on which it isdrawn. Take flake white, thinned with a little 
spirits of turpentine, and put in the outline with a proper outlining 
sable or fitch hair brush. This done, place some blotting-paper 
beneath the fan, which must again be firmly pinned out ona 
board. Paint rather thinly and mix a little turpentine with the 
colors. If you load the colors at all, they will surely stick when 
the fanis closed. Water-colors, mixed with Chinese white, are 
almost invariably used for fan painting. 


SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis.—The silk should be stretched 
ona frame before the painting is begun. After this, mark out 
its semicircular form. The design is then traced and painted, and 
when it is dry, the silk is taken off the stretching-frame and is 
laid upon a board on which grooved lines radiate from a centre. 
On this the mount is secured and marked along the grooves with 
a blunt instrument, such as an ivory paper knife, care being taken 
that the lines do not cross any important part of the design, such 


as the head or face ofa figure. The future folds on the fan will be 
indicated by these marks. The mount is next folded at the 
creases, and cut level top and bottom with a sharp knife. Usually 
two mounts are needed for a fan, as between them the thin con- 
tinuations of the sticks, previously riveted together at the other 
end, are enclosed, the ends of the mount being attached to the 
two stronger and usually more ornamented pieces, which are of 
the same width as one fold of the fan. The outer circumference 
of the mount has now to be edged with a binding, which is gener- 
ally a narrow strip of gold or silver paper pasted on it, and some- 
times fringed, as with swan's-down. 


H. F., Boston.—You must use “ gouache” or body 
color for painting your fan ; that is to say, to all your colors add 
Chinese white, which will make them opaque. As in any other 
water-color work, shade your draperies and dresses with their 
complementary colors. Thus, red may be shaded with green, 
yellow with violet, ultramarine blue with orange, orange with 
blue, violet with Indian yellow, cobalt blue with ochre ; carmine 
may be shaded with light emerald green, emerald green with vio- 
let blue, and lemon ye!low with lilac made of pink and light blue. 
The grays shade all colors. Black is shaded with white and white 
with black. 


OlL 
S. F. B 


find out if one's 
lac, cochineal, or safflower in them can 
liquid ammonia or alkalies will dissolve them, (2) The 
English or American mill-board is often preferred to canvas for 
small pictures. Academy board is inferior to mill-board, being 
too limber and apt to warp. It is not good for large studies, but 
may be used with good effect for small paintings requiring fine 


AND WATER COLOR QUERIES. 
Certainly there “are ways to 
presence of 


detected, for 
best 


, Newark.—(1) 
madders are adulterated.” The 
easily be 


finish. (3) The introduction of a touch of ivory black is very 
useful to qualify colors which would be crude without it. Most 
of the best French painters use it ina very careful way, mixed 





TROPHY TO A HALL, 


DECORATE 


SUGGESTION FOR A 


(PUBLISHED FORK “ SUBSCRIBER,”? NEWARK, N, J.) 


with silver white and other colors, to produce the charming grays 
seen in both landscape and figure paintings. Blue black is cold 
in quality for flesh, though useful at times ; but noire d'Ivoire 


(ivory black) is the French painter's great stand-by to give the 
tone and quality to colors which otherwise would be hard and 
lacking in quality. It should always be modified with white, 
yellow ochre and perhaps a little red or blue. When once a 
painter learns its value, his palette will never be without it. 


M. A. R.—To paint the daisies and butterflies study 
given in January, 1891, in oils, set your palette with raw 
umber, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, yellow ochre, lemon yel- 
low, light cadmium, cobalt blue, rose madder, scarlet vermilion, 
Antwerp blue, ivory black and silver white. If you wish to 
make an exact copy, paint the background just as in the original ; 
toning the rawness of the white paint, however, with a little yel- 
low ochre. The shadow color of tne daisies is obtained with 
cobalt blue, yellow ochre, rose madder and white ; tone the high 
lights with a little yellow ochre. For the centres take lemon ye el- 
low and cadmium toned with rose madder and black. Makea 
variety of greens by mixing lemon yellow, ivory black and white, 
for a light yellow green; cobalt blue, yellow ochre and white, 
for a gray green; while yellow ochre, raw Sienna, Antwerp blue 
and black will give darker shades. The red admiral butterfly is 
blocked in near the body with raw umber ; the blue parts are ob- 
tained by mixing cobalt with white and a touch of yellow ochre. 
White, scarlet vermilion and rose madder are needed for the red 
markings ; a rich velvety black may be made with crimson lake, 
indigo and burnt Sienna. Paint the yellow butterfly with raw 
umber, raw Sienna, lemon yellow and cadmium; for the cool 
shadow color, mix raw umber, cobalt blue and white. For the 
blue butterflies use the same shadow color, with a touch of rose 
madder added ; cobalt and white will give the light blue. 


M. A. R., Brookings, S. D.—You can use a 
wood panel of the sort you inquire about with safety. It must 
be primed much as ordinary canvas is primed. The brush 
marks on the smooth wood, however, give a kind of tooth very 
pleasant to paint upon. The panels can be framed as any 
other oil painting would be. They are specially prepared for 
artists, in any size or shape, by Frank Brodhead, Ellenville, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. They cost less than ordinary canvas 


C. M. Y., Gettysburg.—It should not be necessary to 
size bromide paper in order to paint upon it with oils ; but if you 
desire to do so, take a small lump of common size, melt it in boil- 
ing water, and immerse the bromide print in the solution, while it 
is still warm, for two or three minutes. Then hang the print up 
to dry, pinning two of the corners to the edge of a shelf 

ST. JOHNS, Collegeville, Minn.—The various degrees 
of warmth in sepia painting are produced with sepia, warm sepia, 
and burnt umber. 


bass- 


Str: (1) What branch of art is most remunerative 
to a moderately successful artist? (2) What could be earned 
yearly by such a one ? (3) What would be the average cost of 
instruction sufficient to make one proficient in such branch, and 
(4) could one obtain it at Chicago ? A New SupscriBer, Ind. 

The information asked above is a sample of many letters 
reaching us. It must be obvious that without knowledge of the 
artistic talent of the questioner it is impossible to give any esti- 
mate of his probable success, The last question is the enly one 


that touches fact ; all the others are as vague as another recent 
query : ‘* How long does it take to make a “good sketch ?” which 
was propounded with no other detail whatever. While most 
anxious to be of service to every reader, we must insist upon the 
importance of fractica/ questions, The rate of payment for de- 
signs by manufacturers on which to base a table of averages is 
not publicly available, and all such queries, coming as they do 
with no example of the designer’s capability, are mere waste of 
effort. There is no royal road to success in design, and almost 
as much depends upon the business tact of the artist as upon the 
artistic quality of his work, 


BRONZE LUSTRE COLORS, 


C. B. C., Norwich.—The best gold for outlining on 
chamois is bronze powder, which is mixed with a medium sold 
for the purpose. Use a fine outlining brush, and rinse it out 
occasionally in the medium, to keep it in good working order, 
\ fitch outliner works best, because it resists more than the softer 


kinds. Stir the mixture, up frequently and make it just thick 
enough to render the gold line rich and solid in color. Write to 
Mz arsching or Sartorius for particulars concerning their gold 
bronzes 

T., Newark.—The various shades of golds and sii- 
vers are sold in the fine dust known as bronze powders. Work 
done with them is sometimes called ** Kensington” and some 
times ‘** Lustre” painting. There is a useful little handbook on 


stores for artists’ materials, 


the subject obtainable at most of the 


which gives directions for painting and shading. There is a 
liquid medium prepared specially to mix with ‘the powders 
Colored golds and silvers can be also bought in cakes, to be 


moistened with water only ; but these are ne ither so brilliant nor 


so durable as the powders of best quality, which range through 
many shades of reds, greens, blues and violets, besides yellows 
and whites, all having metallic lustre 
POKER” WORK. 
M. B., New Bedford.—We have inquired in vain 
for the address of a firm selling the platinum points for burnt 


wood or ** poker” work. In England, Bright, of Bournemouth, 
keeps all the appliances; but, no doubt, there are dealers in this 
country who sell the points, Perhaps some subscriber may be 


able to give our correspondent the information, 
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resenting ** Pilgrims in the 

be hazy, although somewhat 
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to represent clouds 
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You cannot do 


ainting by I} 
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others. 
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1125 Chestnut 


Owesso 
Gou 


Phila- 






delphia \ capital treatise on the same subject is published by 
Henry Leidel, 339 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

W. A. R., Chattanooga.—Opal glass, of which lamp 
shades are made, will not bear nearly so hot a firing as china 
Glass colors are prepared to melt at the exact heat at which the 
glass itself begins to fuse on its surface that heat being con- 
tinued for a little, they will be thoroughly vitrit Too great 
heat will simply melt the glass altogether. We know nothing 
about painting upon slabs of slate 

‘REPOUSSE,”’ Cincinnati.—(1) The tools for ham- 
mered brass-work can be bought in your own city (of J. J. Wat- 
rous, 213 Race Street), The usual set of punche used by be- 
ginners costs $2; but you can buy just the punches you need for 
2scentseach. (2) A 12 inch square sheet of brass of the proper 
thickness costs 35 cents ; one half that size only 10 cents, Shears 
for cutting brass cost 85 cents. (3) Sheet copper costs a little 
more than sheet brass, 

a Boston.- (1) See answer to ‘ Repousseé rd The 
postage on sheet brassand copper of the thickne usually em 
ployed for hammered work comes to about 20 cents a square foot 
The postage on a good-sized pair of shears will not exceed 10 
cents. 2) Addis’ carving tools are of Engli make Most 
amateur Rees -carvers declare they are the only ones fit to. use. 


You need not buy a ‘‘ set ;" it generally includes something you 


do not want. 
ey te 


Galveston.—F or lettering or ornamental devices 


in gold upon silks, satins, linens and various fabrics, get a cake 
of the best bronze gold. This is made to be moistened with water 
only. You will find it works well with a steel or gold pen, 
Sometimes these cakes are put up in pans like moist water-colors 
Take a brush to moisten the gold and feed the pen with it. Wipe 
your pen frequently—that is, directly it appears to be in the least 
clogged by the particles of gold. You can obtain different shades 
of gold; the red or copper color is very effective The price is 
about 15 cents a cake. 

R. R., Ithaca, N. Y.—-Why not embroider a border 


upon the table cover in two or three shades of a soft gray blue ? 


There are three designs in the February (1891) Supplement that 
would serve your purpose ;: the floral border, which should be in 
solid embroidery, or the shell-like border on the same sheet. 


gray blue silk or 
elaborate piece 


This latter would be effective with appliqué of 
satin outlined with gold thread; or for a very 
of work you could use the design given for a photograph frame, 
by repeating the middle figures a sufficient number of times. The 
shaded parts should be embroidered in blue silk, the outlines 
couched with gold thread, and the centres put in with 
French knots in pale terra-cotta silk. 


W. J. L., Kansas City.—“ Conventional” is the oppo- 
“*natural” design. The first is a pattern, the latter a 
picture. When you copy the details of nature photographically, 
it isa **natural’’ design ; when, however, you simplify the details 
for decorative effect, omit foreshortening and perspective, and 
treat the whole flatly and symmetrically with arbitrary coloration, 
you approach the “ conventional.” When the pattern has become 
only suggestive of nature—the ‘‘ Greek honeysuckle” may be 
taken as example—thcn a purely conventional ornament is the 
result. In art, generaily, the term ‘‘ conventional” may be applied 
so strictly or so loosely, that it is not possible to define it beyond 
its dictionary meaning. The ‘‘ rebellion” of one era often be- 
comes the ** convention ” of another. 

S., Cambridge, Mass. 
ling scholarship established by The 
served for two years in an office of a member of the American 
Institute of Architects or of the Western Association of Archi- 
tects. Ifa graduate of a technical school, the student need show 
but one year of work in an office. He must be a citizen of the 
United States, not younger than twenty and not older than 
twenty-five years. He must be a subscriber to The American 
Architect. He or she (for there is no distinction of sex) will be 
examined in drawing, architectural design, elements of construc- 
tion, history of architecture, English composition, one foreign 
language, and the elements of sanitation, heating and ventila- 
tion. The winner gets $100 on his departure, followed by the 
same sum each month for four months, making $500 in all. 
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ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES. 
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No. 30. Young Calf (9 x 12%). By James M. Hart. 
Pri 


No. 33. Horse (16 x 11). By J. Von Chelminski. ce, so cents 
. \. 


rice, 35 cents. 














No. 17. Single Daffodils (101% x 14). By Bertha Maguire. 
Price, 35 cents. 




































No. 55. A Cottage Garden (9% x 11%). 
By Bertha Maguire. Price, 25 cents. 


F : ‘ No. 3. Convolvuli (10% x 14). By Bertha Maguire, 
— — = — } Price, 35 cents. 


No. 56. Nétre Dame by Moonlight on a Féte Night (15 x 12). 
By Edward Moran. Price, 35 cents. 
































PO. atoms Tied 
; — — a ci rey 2s 3 ~ . 
No. 59. Storia off the Coast of Maine (16 x 12). “a = . ; 
. fs oe ee oo ce No, 6. Sunset in the Village (xs x 11). By Bruce Crane, No. 62, Low Tide (15x10). By H, W. Ranger. 











No. 96. ‘Three Marine Sketches (different sizes). 


8 No. 96. Three Marine Sketches (different sizes). 
By F. D, Briscoe, The set, price 25 cents. 


By F. D. Briscoe. The set, price 25 cents. 




















No, 16. Pond Lilies (11 x8). By 
Frederick Dielman. Price, 25 cents. 
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No. 22. Easter Lilies (14 x 10). By Bertha 
Maguire. Price, 35 cents. 
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No. 42. Coming from Market (16 x 11). 
By Maximilienne Guyon. Price, 35 cents, 
. 





ae 














No.9. Double Daffodils (rs x rz), 


Nasturti 1) By Z. De L. Steele. 
By Victor Dangon. Price, 35 cents, emt, * hw d 


rice, 25 cents. 
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: ‘ No. 19. Golden Rod and Cardinal f 
No. 1. Tulips (16 x 11). By Victor Dangon. No. 54. Afterglow (8% x 10%). Flower (22 x8). By E. L. Coffin. No. 65. The Day’s Work Done (10% x 9). No. 18. Carnations (16 x 11). 
Price, 35 cents, By F. K. M. Rehn. Price, 25 cents. Price, 35 cents. y Veyrassat. Price, 25 cents. By Victor Dangon. Price, 35 cents. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES, POST FREE FOR TWO-CENT STAMP. 


















Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Voi 24. No. 5. April, 1891. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, PuBLIsHER, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








PLATE 906.—SPRAY FOR EMBROIDERY. 


a 





PLATE 906a.—CORNER DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. 
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PLATE 911.—TWO ROSE JAR DESIGNS. By 





The Art Amateur. 


No, 5. April, 1891. 


DESIGNS. By M. L. Macomser. 





